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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STOPS IN HITTITE 


Epear H. Sturtevant 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


[While the original distinction between voiced and voiceless stops 
was not maintained, the original voiceless stops were regularly written 
double wherever the cuneiform system of writing made this possible, 
and other stops were not. Exceptions are so frequent that this ten- 
dency can rarely be used to determine the truth or falsity of an 
etymology.] 


MARSTRANDER* has held that at the time when Hittite was 
reduced to writing the distinction between voiced and voiceless 
stops still persisted. Later on, he thought, the distinction vanished 
from the language but was imperfectly recorded by tradition until 
the composition of our documents in the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries. The large amount of material published since 1919 and 
the many new etymologies now at our disposal would make it easy 
to refute this position in detail; but it is enough to indicate certain 
modifications of the cuneiform writing that the Hittites introduced. 

Even in Accadian the distinction between voiced and voiceless 
stops is somewhat obscured by ambiguous signs. At the close of a 
syllable the character of a stop is rarely shown; for example, ad 
and at, kad and kat are denoted by the same sign. The bw sign 
has also the value pu, and a majority of the closed signs beginning 
with a stop are ambiguous in this respect. Nevertheless variant 
orthographies make it possible to distinguish voiced and voiceless 
stops in common Accadian words with substantial accuracy. The 





1 Caractére Indo-Européen de la Langue Hittite, 134 ff. (1919). 

Since this paper was written I have observed that both Forrer (AJSL 
47. 300) and Friedrich (Hethitisch und Kleinasiatische Sprachen = 
Geschichte der Indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft 2. 5. 1. 22) object to 
a simple solution of the problem of the pronunciation of the stops in 
Hittite—presumably because the facts themselves are complicated. But 
if we assume that the Hittite scribes did not hear the Accadian distinction 
between 6b and p, d and ¢t, g and k, and that they tried to follow the prac- 
tice of their masters in this as in other matters, that is enough to account 
for any amount of confusion. On the other hand a secondary regulariza- 
tion of a confused orthography is almost inevitable; hence the tendency to 
use a given sign in a given word or a given inflectional ending. 

I am not convinced by Gétze’s treatment of certain double consonants 
in Madd. 41-50. 
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2 Edgar H. Sturtevant 


Hittites simplified the syllabary by discarding most of the duplicate 
symbols, and in the course of this process they eliminated a large 
part of the mechanism for distinguishing between voiced and voice- 
less stops. The only pairs retained are da ta, di ti, du tu, ga ka, 
gt ki, gu ku, dir tir, gal kal, and gur kur; and of these di, gi, dir, 
gal, and gur are rare, except that some of them are common as 
ideograms. In general the only distinctions made are those between 
d and t, and g and k, where a or wu follows in the same word and 
when open signs are employed. Even in cases where the distinction 
is possible, much variation occurs. The personal ending of the 
third sing. imperative for example, is more commonly written du 
but not infrequently tw. Although the enclitic -ta “tibi, te” is 
constantly so written, the equivalent -du, which must contain the 
same original consonant, nearly always has d. The inevitable 
conclusion is that Hitt. did not possess the same distinction as 
Accadian between b and p, d and t, g and k. It does not follow, 
however, that there was no distinction in Hitt. between the original 
voiced and voiceless stops. 

One of my students, Mr. C. L. Mudge, has recently called my 
attention to the fact that original voiceless stops are usually repre- 
sented in Hitt. by doubled consonants wherever the cuneiform 
writing makes this possible, while the tendency is to write single 
p, t (d), and & (g) for original voiced stops and voiced aspirates.” 
The following table presents the facts upon which the above gen- 
eralization is based. Most of the etymologies involved have been 
published, and references to the pertinent literature may be found 
in my Hittite Glossary (Language Monograph, No. 9). Such 
comment as seems necessary is here added in footnotes. The cita- 
tion of forms in the Table is incomplete. If either of two rival 
orthographies is distinctly rarer than the other I enclose the 
citation in square brackets. 


INDO-HITTITE p 
appa = Gk. dé “from, back ” 


appezzis “last”, appai ‘is fin- 
ished ” * 





?Mr. Mudge noticed that original p appears in Hitt. as pp. The 
elaboration of the idea is mine. 

’ appai “is finished ” is a compound of IH **apo and the perfect of **ei 
“go”. It may come either from **apo-éi or from reduplicated **apo-iyéi, 
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Stops in Hittite 3 


ap-, ep- = Skt. dp- “ obtain ” ¢ 
eppuweni, appanzi, eppun, eppir, _[epari] 
appandu, appanza, eppuwanzi, 
appattat, appantat, appanza, 


appatar 
hapatis = Gk. émndés “ retainer ” 


harp-=Skt. arpaya- “throw, 
place ” 
harappanzi 
istap- = Skt. sthdpaya- “cause to 
stand ” 
istappi, istappanzi, istappas, is-  [istapi] 
tappandu, istappanza, istappi- 
nuir 
karp- = Lat. carpo “ pluck” 
karappazi, karappanzi, karappun, [karapanzi] 
karappizzi, karappiyattin, kar- 
appiya 
lip- “smear”: Gk. Adwos ‘animal 
fat’ 
lippanzi lipanzi 
pap(p)ars- “sprinkle”: Skt. prsat 
“drop of water” ® 
papparaszi, papparsanzi, pappa- [paparsanzi, paparashun] 
rassanta 
spant- = Gk. owévier “ pours a liba- 
tion ” ° 
[sippant-] sipant- 
terip- ‘ plough’: Gk. rpérw “ turn ” 
terippanza, terippuwanzi 


INDO-HITTITE bh 


apas “that”: Skt. abhi “towards”? 
karap-, karep- “fressen”: Skt. 
grabh- “ seize” 





if we assume that Pre-Hittite *apeyéi lost y between like vowels. For 
Hitt. e from oi, see Language 6. 28 f. 

‘For the etymology, see Revue Hittite et Asianique 1. 78. 

5 For the etymology, see RHA 1. 83. 

° For the etymology, see Hrozn¥, Die Sprache der Hethiter 4*; Sturte- 
vant, Language 4. 1. The word is written with intervocalic p about four 
times as often as with pp, and 8 of the 14 instances of pp that I have 
recorded are in one text, Keilschrift-Urkunden aus Boghazkdi 5. 6. 

7 apas “that” is certainly the same word as Lycian ebe “this”. The 
only IE word that can be combined with these is the adverb *ebhi, obhi 











+ Edgar H. Sturtevant 


karapi, garapi, karapanzi, kari- 

pas, karepir, karipandu, kari- 
puwenzi, karipuwan 

kuwapi “where”: Lat. wbi 

nepis “sky”: Gk. végos “ cloud” 

-pe, -pet, particle of identity: Gk. 
on “as” 

tapusa, dapusa, tapusaz, tapusza 
“near”, tapuwas “side”: IE 
*dhabh- “ fit, make suitable ” * 

tepus “small”: Skt. dabhnoti “ in- 
jures ” 


INDO-HITTITE t¢ AND th 


katta(n) = Gk. xara “with, along, 
down ” 
kuwatta = Lat. quot “how many” 
mita(i)- “bound”?: Lat. metor 
“lay out, plan” 
peddai-, pettiya- “fly, flee”: Lat. 
peto “go to” 
pettar = Skt. pattram “ wing” 
sittar = Gk. dornp “ star ” 
-tta “tibi, te” = Gk. ro, Skt. te® [-ta] 
natta “not”: Gk. of ra 1° 
-ddu “ tibi, te”: Lat. tu -du 
tetanas “hair”: Lat. tenuis “thin”? 
tittanu- “ place”: IE *std- “ stand ” 





“to, toward”. The variation in stem-final between i and e/o is familiar 
in the pronominal stems. Germanic bi “to, toward” requires an analysis 
of *o-bhi, and the second element must be identical with the pronominal 
and adverbial stem *bhi, bho, with which I have connected Hitt. pe- 
“secum ” and -pe (or -pet), the particle of identity (see Language 7. 8f.). 

®On the Hittite words, see Sommer, Boghazkéi-Studien 10. 26f. The 
noun occurs also in KUB 9. 4. 1. 9 (gen.) and 27 (nom.). The IE root 
*dhabh- “ passend fiigend, passend” appears, for example, in Lat. faber 
“smith ”, Lith. dabinti “adorn”, and Goth. gaddb “ mpére ”. 

® For the etymology, see Language 6. 28. I cannot explain the vocalism 
of -du, although it must be somehow related with that of IE *tu “thou”. 
In the texts included in Friedrich, Staatsvertrige des Hatti-Reiches in 
Hethitischer Sprache, -ta after a vowel is written with tt 114 times and 
with ¢ 10 times, while -du has dd four times and d five times. 

1° The first element of natta “not” may come from IH **ni, but I am 
inclined to think that full-grade **ne suffered assimilation to the vowel 
of the following syllable in Hitt. 


ri- 


rk, 


[E 


> 8 


in- 


or 
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—_ aes 


: 


OTS 





Stops in Hittite 5 


witti (dat.-loc.) “year” =Gk. ros sawitisza “of the same year”, 
“ year” witassi (dat.-loc.) “yearly” 
-tten(i), second pl. ending: Skt. [-ten (i) ] 
-ta(na), Gk. -te 
-tti, -tta, second sing. ending of the 
hi-conjugation: Skt. -tha, Gk. 


-6a 11 

-tta, medio-passive suffix: Gk. -ro ™* [-ta] 

-ttari, -ttaru, medio-passive suffixes: [-tari, -taru] 
Lat. -tur 7 

[-tti],medio-passive suffix: Gk. -rac*? -ti 

-ttaras, -ttallas, suffixes forming -tallas 


agent nouns: IE *-ter, -tel ** 
-tt, a suffix forming action nouns ** 


INDO-HITTITE d 


ed-, ad- = Lat. edo “eat” 
adai, adanzi, atanzi, eter, adandu, 
adanna, adanza 
hapatis = Gk. éandds “ retainer ” 
pedan “place”: Gk. méSov “ground” 
da- “take”: Skt. ddé- “take” 
(with inseparable prefixes) 
widai, widaizzi, wetenun, widait, 
wetet, wetatten, weter, wetesk-; 
uwatesi, uwadezzi, uwatummeni, 
uwatanzi, uwadenun, uwatenun, 





11 The endings of the second sing. of the hi-conjugation are surely con- 
nected with the IE second sing. perfect ending -tha. Probably Hitt. 
inherited only -ta, but in the present tense of the newly developed con- 
jugation the vowel was assimilated to that of the other present endings, 
especially to -hi and -i of the first and third sing. of the hi-conjugation. 
These endings contain the only known representative of IE (and IH?) th 
in Hitt. 

12 For the history of the medio-passive suffixes, see Language 7. 242 ff. 
I know of -tti after a vowel only in hwittitti (2 Boghazkoi-Texrte in 
Umschrift 30. 1. 15) and in lukkatti (passim). 

18 Qn the agent suffixes, see Sommer, BoSt. 7. 60; Gétze, Madduwattas 
106 ff. Forms with tt are somewhat more common than the citations in 
my Hittite Glossary indicate. In several cases I followed others in writing 
t where the texts have tt. 

14 Gétze, Madd. 78 f., lists a number of nouns containing this suffix, e. g. 
kartimmiyaz, whose ace. is kardimiyattan (KUB 17. 10. 4. 3) and whose 
pl. is kartimmiyaddus (KUB 5. 6. 1. 34). For the corresponding formation 
in IE, see Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen 2?. 1. 422 ff. 
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uwatet, uwatewen, uwader, 
uwater, uwati, uwateddu; 
udahhi, udai, utummeni, udat- 
teni, udanzi, utenzi, udahhun, 
udas, utumen, uter, utummanzi; 
pedai, pedaizzi, petummeni, 
pedanzi, petas, pedas, pedait, 
peter, pedau, pedandu, pedanza 

watarnah- “command”: Gk. avd, 
Skt. vad- “ speak ” +5 

watar, wetenas = Gk. vdwp 

ammedaz “a me’’,’® anzedaz “a 
nobis ”; tuedaz “a te”, sumedaz 
“a vobis”’; edas “eius ”, edani 
“ei”, etez “ab eo”; sedani 
“ei”; kedani “huic”, kedas 
“his”; apedani “illi”, apedas 
“illis”; kuedani “ cui ”, kuedas 
“quibus”; damedas “ alterius ”, 
damedani “alteri”, damedaz 
“ab alio”, damedas “aliis”, 
dameda “alio tempore”: Skt. 
madiyas “my”, tadvid “ know- 
ing that ”, anyadaé “at another 
time ”, Gk. ddAdodarés “ for- 
eign”, ete. 


“ce 





** For the related uddar “ word”, see below, p. 000. 

*©TE pronouns show a final d in a number of forms: nom.-acc. sing. 
neut. *tod, ete., ace. sing. Lat. méd, téd, scd. (For various explanations 
of the final d in the acc.—all unsatisfactory—see Leumann, Stolz-Schmalz 
Lateinische Grammatik® 282f.) With these forms must, in my opinion, 
be connected the prior elements of Gk. wodarés “from what country ”, 
addodarés “foreign”, juedarés “of our country”, buedarés “of your 
country”, Skt. madiyas “my”, tvadiyas “thy”, asmadiyas “our”, 
yusmadiyas “ your ”, tadvid “ knowing that ”, mdétkrtas “done by me”, etc. 

Edgerton, Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Geiger 100-3, has recently ascribed 
the Skt. compounds and derivatives of pronominal stems in d to analogy, 
thus: vasu: tad = vasu-vid : tad-vid. In other words, since many sub- 
stantives and adjectives have identical forms in nom.-acc. sing. neut., the 
nom.-ace. sing. neut. of certain pronouns was treated as a stem. From 
these pronouns the d spread even to the personal pronouns. Edgerton lays 
stress on the rarity of such forms in the Veda. They are not unknown, 
however, even in the Rig-Veda; and, since such stem-forms must be 
assumed for IE, it seems unnecessary to assume that they were lost in 
primitive Indic, merely to be re-created in Skt. 

Aside from the forms with medial d or t, Hitt. has a final dental in 
nom.-ace. sing. neut. in -at, apat, kuit, etc. They are obviously identical 





Stops in Hittite ”Y 


INDO-HITTITE dh 

idalus “bad”: Gk. af@ados “ smoky 

flame ”, etc. 
huwittiya- “draw, lead”: IE *yedh- pehuta- “lead, bring, carry” 
“lead, carry, marry ” 3” pehutesi, pehutezzi, pehudanzi, pe- 

hutenun, pehutet, pehuter, pe- 
hute, pehudanza, pehuteskanzi 

wed- “build”: IE *yedh- “ fasten, 
bind ” 

wedahhi, wetezzi, wedanzi, wetenun, 
wedahhun, wetet, wedas, wetu- 
men, weter, wedandu, wetanza, 
wetumanzi, wetumar, wedumas, 
weteskit 


INDO-HITTITE k (IE &, q, qt) 


akkusk- aku-, eku- “drink”: Lat. aqua 

“water ” ekuzzi, ekutteni, eku- 

watteni, akuwanzi, ekuer, eku, 

ekutten, akuwandu, akuwannas 

hukkisk- “conjure”, hukkuis “con- huk- “conjure”: Lat. vow “voice” *® 

jurer ”? hukanzi, hugawen, hukanza, hu- 
kanna, hugannas 


luk- “kindle, grow light”: Lat. 
luceo “ shine ” 7° 
lukker, lukkatta, lukkatti; lukk- [lukatta, lukatti,] lukat 
izzi, lukkit, lukkanza; lukkeszi, 
lukkesdu 





with the similar forms in IE (Skt. tat, Lat. quid, etc.). Very like 
the Hitt. forms with a case-ending after the d are the Skt. adverbs tada 
“then”, yada “ when”, kadé “ when?”, ete. In the great Hattusilis text, 
4, 24, occurs an adverb dameda ( : damais “ other”) which Gétze trans- 
lates “ sonst ”. I should translate the sentence thus: Urhi-Tesupan kuwapi 
dameda natta kuwapikki tarnas, “she never at any other time abandoned 
Urhi-Tesup ”. That is, dameda seems here to be the precise equivalent of 
Skt. anyadé “ at another time ”. 

However this may be, one must assume that most of the Hitt. case-forms 
listed above are of relatively recent development under the influence of 
the noun declension. The combined evidence of IE and Hitt. points to 
pronominal forms ending in d and functioning variously in the sentence. 
Possibly these forms might perform all case functions at the close of the 
IH period, but the evidence scarcely warrants so large an inference. 

17 For the connection of this word with pehuta-, see Language 7. 7. 

18 For the etymology, see Language 6. 226. 

1° On lukkatta and lukkatti, see Language 7. 247. 











8 Edgar H. Sturtevant 


sak-, sek- “know”: Goth. sathan 


“ 3” 


see 
saggahhi, sakki, sekkueni, sekk- sakanzi, sakuwan; sakisk-, “de 
anzi, sakkis, sekkir, sekkanza clare ”, sagais “omen”, sakiya 


“ declare ” 


sakuwa “eyes ” = Lat. oculus 


taks- “ join”: Gk. réxrwv “ builder ” 
taggashi, taggassi, taggeszi, takk- 
iszi, takkesteni, takkessanzi, 
taggasta, takkesta, takkisk- 
tekkus- “show”: Lat. dico “say” 
wek- “ask”: Skt. vas- “ desire ” 
wekkanzi, uwakkizzi 


a wekanza, wekisk- 
-sk = IE -sk, verbal suffix 


zikkizzi “he places ”, azzikkizzi “he [zikanzi] 
eats ” 
-ki, indefinite particle: Gk. wo\dd-Ke 
kuedanikki [kuedaniki] 
-ka, indefinite particle *° 
kueka 


INDO-HITTITE g (IE g, g, g¥) 


ak-, ek- “die”: Lat. ago “do” (7?) agi, agun, egir, agir, agu 
aggabhi, akkanzi, akkis, aggallu, 
akkandu, akkanza, aggannas, 
akkisk- 
nekumanza, “naked” =Gk. yuurés 
yugan = Lat. iugum “ yoke” 


INDO-HITTITE gh (IE gh, gh, gth) 


halugas “message”: IE “*leugh- 
“ swear, lie ” 24 

lak- “ cause to fall, fall, lie ” 

laki, laganza, lagari, lagaittari, 

lagaru; saliga, salikuwastati, 
salikaru 

tekan “earth”: IE *dhengvh- 
“cover ” or Gk. xOwv. 





20 For the etymology, see Language 6. 225. 

21 halugas “ message” contains the prefix **ho- (see Language 4. 163 ff.) 
and the root **leugh- “declare”, which appears in Goth. liugan “lie” 
and also in liugan “marry”; cf. Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Worter- 
buch der Indogermanischen Sprachen 2. 415. 





eed — ocoste. 
ROW ene Ne Nee Vert 








lin te WADE 
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There can be no question that these facts justify the generaliza- 
tion with which we started, even if some of the etymologies whose 
truth I have assumed should be rejected. As a rule Hitt. shows 
a double consonant for IH. p, t, or & if the cuneiform system per- 
mits, but a single consonant for IH bh, d, dh, g, or gh. Particu- 
larly significant are such orthographies as har-ap-pa-an-zi (KUB 
17. 28. 3. 40) beside frequent har-pa-an-2t, kar-ap-pa-an-2t beside 
kar-pa-an-zi (both fairly frequent—see Gotze, Madd. 45), az-zi-tk- 
ki-tz-zt instead of *az-ki-iz-zt [atskitsi]; where a non-phonetic 
syllabic sign seems to be inserted just to make possible the double 
writing of the stop. 

The frequent exceptions to the rule will not surprise anyone 
who is familiar with the orthography of the Accadian texts; on the 
contrary so close an approach to consistency in the use of cuneiform 
signs is of peculiar importance.” 

Nevertheless the exceptions make it difficult to use this tendency 
as a check on etymological hypotheses. There can scarcely be doubt 
that ekuzzi, akuwanz “ drink, give to drink ” is cognate with Lat. 
aqua “water”, hukanz “they conjure” with Lat. vor “ voice”, 
sakuwa “eyes” with Lat. oculus “eye” or with Goth. sathan 
“see” or with both, the middle ending -ti with Gk. za; hence 
we need not doubt the inherently less certain identification of 
hapatis “ retainer ” with Homeric démndes “ retainer ” just because 
of intervocalic p instead of pp. Similarly we need not reject the 
otherwise plausible connection of huwittiya- “draw, lead” with 
Skt. vadhis “bride”, Lith. vedu, vésti “lead, carry, marry ”, etc. 

It is only under special conditions that the use of a single or 
of a double stop in Hitt. texts can be of decisive etymological value. 
There is no doubt of the connection of mekkis “ great” (with 
constant kk or gg) either with Gk. péyas “ great” or with Skt. 
mah- “great”. Either etymology demands a single consonant in 
Hitt., but it is not hard to find the probable source of Pre-Hittite k. 
Avestan mas- “long”, masista- “ highest ”, Old Persian maiSta- 
“highest ”, and other Iranian forms belong to the root of Gk. 
pyxos “length”, Lat. macer “slender”, etc.; but they owe their 





22T cannot suggest any reason for such a distribution of the two spellings 
as is seen in ekuzzi and the corresponding iterative-durative akkuskizzi 
and in hukanzi beside hukkiskanzi; but such words as pehuteskanzi, 
weteskit, and sakisk- (see Gétze, Kleinasiatische Forschunger, 1. 412) seem 
to show that the suffix sk has no causal relation to the double writing. 
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a in place of t < a to contamination with IE *meg-, megh- “great”. 
Similarly the influence of IH **mak- “long, slender ” has brought 
k>kk into our Hitt. descendent of **meg- “great”. The 
presence of the root **mdak- in, 1H is proven by Hitt. maklanzu 
“thin, lean ”. 

While nekuz in the phrase nekuz mehur “ evening ” is certainly 
to be connected with IE *nokt-, nokts- “night” (see Language 
6. 220), I have omitted it from the above list of words with IH k. 
The orthography indicates original g or gh, and the IE forms may 
perfectly well owe their & to assimilation of an original g to the ¢ 
of the suffix. I therefore assume an IH **negu- as the base of our 
words. The same base must be assumed for Hitt. nekumanza 
“naked ” beside Gk. yuuvds, Skt. nagnas, Lat. niidus, Goth. naqaps, 
OIr. nocht, ete. Except for the Greek word, all the historic IE 
forms demand *nogt¥e- or *négu- with various suffixes (see Walde- 
Pokorny 2. 339 f.), while Gk. yupws presupposes *ngu-mnds (see 
Language 6. 221f.); and these are clearly ablaut variants of 
*negu-. The suffix of Hitt. nekwmanza is the familiar uent/ment 
possessive suffix, while Gk. yupves contains the nil-grade of the 
equivalent suffix men. Evidently IH **negu- was a noun. I sug- 
gest that it may have meant “bed”. Then **négu-mnt- and 
**ngu-mnés meant originally “having a bed, in bed” and later 
“ready for bed, undressed ”. 

In Hitt. we have verb forms also from the root **negu-, and the 
meaning of the verb must be “go to bed”, while the impersonal 
middle must mean “ people go to bed, it is bed time”. Correct 
my Hittite Glossary accordingly. The Yale Hittite Tablet 1. 10 
(TAPA 58.6= Verstreute Boghazkoi-Texte 24) should be inter- 
preted as follows: nu mahhan nekuzi nussan ANA EN.ZUR, 
“and when he goes to bed, (they bind) upon the sacrificer” (certain 
kinds of wool). 

In the phrase nekuz mehur we have the genitive of a verbal noun 
in t, so that the literal meaning is “time of going to bed, bed 
time ”, and nekuz MUL (KUB 9. 22.3.38) means “ star of going 
to bed, evening star”. IE *nokt- and *nokti- present the same 
verbal noun with an easy shift of meaning. 

Since the suffix no may form either primary or secondary deriva- 
tives it is possible to connect Skt. nagnas either with **negu- 
“go to bed” or with **negu- “bed”. In either case the original 
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meaning must have been “in bed” or the like. Possibly the to 
suffix of Celtic and Germanic indicates derivation from the verb. 

The suffix -tar is freely used to form action nouns, particularly 
from medio-passive verbs, and its dat.-loc. -tanna, -tanni forms 
infinitives. There are two IE suffixes, -tro and -dhro,”* that might 
be connected; and the consistent writing with ¢ instead of ¢¢ dis- 
poses one to prefer the latter. Since IE -tro and -tlo have the same 
forces as -dhro and -dhlo, it is possible to assume that IH formed 
agent nouns in -ter(o) and -tel(o), and action nouns in -dhr(o) 
and -dhl(o), while IE action nouns in -tro and -tlo are due to 
contamination. | 

Hitt. uddar, abl. uddanaz “word, lawsuit” must be connected 
with watarnah- “command”, and this I have compared (p. 6) 
with Skt. vad- “speak” and Gk. ai8; “speech”. No doubt the 
verb is based upon a noun *watar, which must have been roughly 
equivalent to uddar. Probably *watar contained a suffix -ar and 
uddar the commoner suffix -tar from *dhr; but that is not a com- 
plete explanation of the latter word. IH dental + dental yields 
Hitt. st ** and so we should expect *ustar. Furthermore, action 
nouns generally show -ssar instead of anticipated -star : asessar 
“assembly ” beside ases- “set, found”, hannessar “ justice, law- 
suit ” beside hanes- “clean, trim” and hanna- “ litigate”, parku- 
wessar “purification” beside parkuwes- “become pure”, sessar 
“lair of wild beasts”? beside seszi “sleeps” (: IE *sed- “ sit”), 
dannattessar “emptiness” beside tannattes- “become empty ”. 
This form of the suffix developed in the oblique cases; *asestnas 
regularly became asesnas, and then a new nominative was formed 
by analogy. To be sure the language as preserved presents no 
precisely suitable model, but before the change of mn to m(m) the 
pair arrumnas : arrumar “a washing ” may have induced asesnas : 
asessar, or before the change of tn to n(n) the pair appatnas : 
appatar “a taking” may have performed the same function, pro- 
vided we assume that tn after s was altered before tn after a vowel. 

As to uddar, we must suppose that the verb *wad-, ud- “speak ” 
survived until after the change of dental + dental to st was com- 
pleted, and then induced a re-formation uddar. This involves the 





28 Qn these suffixes, see Brugmann, Grund. 27. 1. 339 ff., 377 ff. The 
variation between **dhro- and **dhr scarcely requires comment. 
24 See Language 6. 27, JAOS 50. 126. 
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assumption either that dd is an etymological spelling or that a 
long consonant was pronounced in this word at the time the 
language was reduced to writing (not necessarily at the time when 
our texts were written). 

The phonetic interpretation of Hitt. ¢¢ from original ¢ is doubt- 
ful. Two chief possibilities present themselves: tt (dd) was either 
a long consonant or a fortis. In favor of the former alternative 
may be urged the case of uddar, where there seems to be no reason 
to assume a fortis (although it is of course possible that a long 
consonant developed into a fortis). Again Hitt. presents many 
instances of mm, nn, rr, ll, ss, hh, and on the basis of length we 
can bring all of them under one rubrik; but even so we shall be 
at a loss to account for the very common zz (z==¢ts). On the other 
hand, many languages make voiced stops longer than the corre- 
sponding unvoiced sounds; the contrary development would be 
surprising. Furthermore, such orthographies as harappanzi 
[harpantsi], karappanzi [karpantsi], sippant: [spanti], sittar 
[star], sekkwent [sekweni], taggashi [taksxi], zikkizzi [tskitsi], 
azzikkizzi [atskitsi] indicate that the pronunciation indicated by 
the double writing was not confined to the position between vowels ; 
a long stop at the beginning or end of a consonant group is not 
impossible, but it is less likely than a fortis. 

It is worth noting that Hitt. treats the original voiced stops and 
voiced aspirates in the same way, and, if we may draw a conclusion 
from the single instance of the second sing. ending of the hi- 
conjugation, voiceless aspirates in the same way as voiceless stops. 
This state of affairs harmonizes perfectly with the current theory 
about the pronunciation of stops in IE. It would not be difficult, 
however, to accommodate the new facts to the theory of Prokosch, 
Collitz, and others that we should assume voiceless spirants instead 
of voiced aspirates in IEH.** 





25 See especially Prokosch, Modern Philology 15. 621-8, 16. 99-112, 325-36, 
543-52; Collitz, AJP 39. 415, Language 2. 178 ff. 
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VISNUDHARMOTTARA, CHAPTER XLI? 


ANANDA K, CooMARASWAMY 
MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, BOSTON 


Translation 


1. Markandeya said: Painting is said to be of four kinds: 
Satya, Vainika, Niagara, and Misra; I shall define their charac- 
teristics (laksana). 

2. Painting that represents any of the worlds (kijcilloka- 
sddrsya), that is elongated, and has ideal proportion (pramdna), 
that is delicate (sukumdra), and has a goodly background (su- 
bhiimika), is called Pure or Sacred (satya). 

3. Painting that fully fills a square field, not elongated, without 
superfluities of form (nélvanakrtt), and rich in ideal proportion 
and in poses (pramdnasthana-lambhadhya) is called Lyrical 
(vdinika). 

4, Painting that closely covers every part of a circular field 
(drdhépacita-sarvangam vartulam), without exaggeration of ... 
(dyana), and having but little of garlands or jewels, is known as 
Urban or Secular (ndégara). 

5. Painting is called Mixed (misra) when there is a combina- 
tion (of these kinds), O best of men. There are recognized three 
ways of shading, viz.: Patra, Ahiaivika, and Binduja, “Leaf”, 
“Wash ”(?) and “ Dotted ”. 

6. The leaf shading (patra-vartand) is done with lines (rekha) 
like those on a leaf; that which is very faint (siksma) is ahdirika- 
vartané ; 

%. while that done with an upright (sthambandyukta) (brush) 
is dot shading (bindu-vartand). Weakness of dots or lines, absence 
of clear definition (avibhaktatva), 





1A version, by no means satisfactory, of this and the other chapters of 
the Visnudharmottara dealing with painting has been published by Stella 
Kramrisch, the Vishnudharmottara, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1928. The text is 
probably of late Gupta date, as argued by Kramrisch on the basis of inter- 
nal evidence, and certainly not later than A. D. 628, when it was known to 
Brahmagupta. A comparison with painting at Ajanta is therefore valid. 
The text is full of difficulties and even with the help of Professor Norman 
Brown I have not been able to solve all the problems. The mastery of 
Silpa texts will have to be acquired gradually: existing dictionaries offer 
little aid, and often worse than none. 
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8. the representation of human figures (mdnavékdarata), with 
testicles, lips, or eyes too large, or anything exaggerated are said 
to be the faults (dosa) of painting. 

9. Pose (sthdna), ideal proportion (pramdna), extent of back- 
ground (bhii-lamba), sweetness (madhuratva), resemblance 
(sddrsya), and foreshortening (paksa-vrddht) are the respective 
merits (guna) of painting.” 

10. Outline (rekha), shading (vartand), adornment (bhisana), 
and color (varna) are regarded, O best of men, as the ornaments 
(bhisana) of painting. 

11. Masters praise the outline; connoisseurs (vicaksana) the 
shading; women desire the jewels, others the richness in color 
(varnadhya). 

12. Mindful of this, (the painter) should carry out the work in 
painting so that it may be appreciated (grahana, “ grasping”) by 
everyone. 

13. An uncomfortable seat, bad conduct(?) (duranitam), thirst, 
and absent-mindedness are regarded as the causes of failure in 
painting. 

14. The surface (bhimt) for painting should be well primed 
and made to shine (svdnuliptavikasa) according to rule, honey- 
colored, bright, very clear, and secluded (abhigupta). 

15. A painting made with lovely, pure, bright-colored outlines, 
with the costumes such as are known by the learned to be appro- 
priate to the different countries and callings (of those represented 
as wearing them),* not lacking ideal proportion and brilliancies, 
would be a painting indeed (cttram ativacitram’). 


SEPT LISTE PETRIH 
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Commentary | 


The technical terms have to be interpreted with due regard to 
their use in preceding and following chapters of the Visnudhar- 





2 The same list of “ Eight ” gunas is repeated in Ch. XLIII, 19, but with 
bhi-lambha for bhi-lambd, and ksaya- for paksa-. Kesaya- is evidently the 
correct reading: if ksa and ya were accidentally transposed, a reading pa 
for ya would easily follow. 

® Vidvanyathadesavisesavesam (read vidvadyatha°?); cf. the MafijuSri- 
milakalpa, Ch. I, where the donor is to be represented on the pata, yathda- 
vesasamsthanagrhitalingam, “ just as he really is in clothing, bodily con- 
stitution, and aspect ”; and desabhdsakriydveéga-laksanah, DaSaripa II, 96. 
Also our text, XLII, 49, citre ripam yathé vesam varnam ca; and XLIII, 
2, vidagdha-vesabharana. 
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mottara, the treatment in other works, especially the Silparatna, 
Ch. 64, and the character of Indian painting as known from extant 
remains. In verses 1-3 it is clear that we have to take into account 
not only the positive statements, but also the negative implications ; 
for example, we may assume that the Satya painting is not “ rich 
in poses”, and that Vainika and Niagara painting are restricted 
in their subject matter to certain particular worlds. The render- 
ing given above can be best explained by adding here an expanded 
version, which now follows: 


(Vv. 2-4) Painting done on an upright canvas,‘ in harmonious 
colors, and having an ample background (or perhaps, provided 
with an honorable setting), with subject matter derived from the 
world of the gods or any other sphere, is called Sacred; here, as 
also in Lyrical painting, where heroes such as Rama are repre- 
sented, the rules of ideal proportion are to be carefully followed, 
but this is not so essential in Secular painting. 

Lyrical painting is narrative painting, done on a square surface, 
at any rate not on an upright panel; it deals with happenings on 
earth, not with the iconography of the gods, and hence such forms 
as additional limbs will not be found in it. Further, the action 
will require the representation of many different positions and 
movements, not merely the frontal pose appropriate to the image 
of a god. The name Lyrical is given to this kind of painting 
because these various poses and movements reflect the motives and 
emotions of the actors; in other words, because we recognize in this 
kind of painting just such bhdvas and rasas as belong to the drama 
and music.° Then too, this kind of painting occupies the whole 
space available, whereas in Sacred painting, the figure of the god 
is surrounded by a considerable background in plain color or gold. 
Secular painting is quite different; it is usually done on a circular 





“The pata measurements prescribed in the Mafijusrimilakalpa are eight 
high by six wide, five high by two wide, etc, 

5 There are several passages in Sanskrit literature which show clearly 
that alamkdara theories were actually, as they obviously could have been, 
applied to works of art (painting or sculpture). Rasa in painting is dis- 
cussed in our text, Ch. 43. The Silparatna, LXIV. 12, 111, 143, and 146 
refers to the expression of rasa, bhawa, kriyd, and vydpdra in painting. 
In the Uttararimacarita, I, 39, Sita receives a “latent impression” 
(bhadvané) from the pictures of Rama’s life which she has seen. In the 
Pratimanaitaka of Bhiasa, III, 38, the hero is sensitive to the bhava ex- 
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field, for it consists chiefly in portraiture, and it is in a circular 
mirror that one sees one’s own face.* Here the faces or figures of 
the persons represented are relatively large, filling the whole area, 
and leaving scarcely any background. The multiplicity of garlands 
and attributes proper to representations of deities? will not be 
required. This kind of painting is called Secular or Urban, 
because it is practised by princes and other amateurs and men 
about town such as we call Nagarika, and has much to do with 
gallantry. 

For the remaining problems, a discussion of individual words 
will be convenient, following the order in which they appear in the 
text. Vartand:* the primary sense is that of “application of 
color”, or “brush-work ” (cf. vartikd, paint-brush), e.g. in the 
Kiratarjuniya, X, 42, where we have alaktaka vartand, painting 
the foot with lac. But vartand, in the technical works, is evidently 





pressed in the ancestral statues, and this and the charm of the workman- 
ship (kriya-mddhuryam—or does this mean “action and equanimity ”?), 
produce in him a feeling of ecstasy (praharsa). In Bhisa’s Ditavakya, 
13, we have aho bhdvopapannatd, said in praise of the picture of the 
gambling scene. Moreover, it is just because emotional states are repre- 
sented in painting that the Visnudharmottara more than once insists that 
a knowledge of dancing, that is to say of gesture language, is essential to 
the understanding of painting; and in fact, the painting of Ajanta cer- 
tainly reveals a familiarity with abhinaya. 

*In the Silparatna, LXIV, 143, 145, 146 rasa-citra, evidently corre- 
sponding to our négara painting, is described. It is not to be put on 
plastered walls; and in this kind of painting, where “the amorous and 
other rasas are shown”, “the likeness appears as though reflected in a 
mirror, for it is of the size and shape of a gong ”. 

Few or no examples of painting in a circular field have survived, but 
there are cases in which lovers are represented gazing into a circular 
mirror, in which their faces are shown reflected, side by side, and certainly 
“fully occupying the available space”. Oval compositions are found, and 
perhaps my Rajput Painting, pl. LXIV, should be cited, as not far from 
circular in form, and filled by the large faces right up to the margin. 
However, the busts in circular medallions on the Bharhut railings best 
correspond to the description. I do not understand nadyana and have left 
it untranslated. For Niagara painting, see also my articles in Ripam, 
Nos. 37, 40. 

7 Cf. in the Mafijusrimilakalpa, the constant instruction for representa- 
tions of deities, which are to be “ornés de toutes les parures”; “ qu’on 
peigne . . . des guirlandes étincelantes et des colliers de perles”’, etc. 

® The word vartand does not occur in the Silparatna, LXIV. But we have 
S$yamataé and ujjvalataé, which may correspond to vattana and ujjotana of 
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something more than the mere application of color, following the 
outlining, for which we have other terms, e. g. rafijitah in Paiicadasi, 
VI, 3, varna-vinydsa in the Silparatna, LXIV, 111, 114 and the 
yv. l. varnakarma in the Samaranganasitradhira. In the present 





the Atthasalini. I add the passage, which is not quite correctly rendered 
in my version in the Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee Memorial Volume: “114, In 
the application (vinyase) of any color, Syamatéd (is obtained) by density 
(of the color itself) and ujjvalatdé by thinness, and thus in the case of any 
color whatever, according to the teaching. 115. But wherever there is light 
yellow, there dark red (should be used to produce Sya@mata). And round 
the edges the skilful artist should draw (an outline) in lampblack with 
the fine (brush)”. In the Pratijfiiyaugandharaiyana of Bhisa, III, 1, a 
painting is made brighter (ujjvalatara) by rubbing, proof that the colors 
were well laid on; most likely the word is used here in an ordinary, non- 
technical sense. Vartand occurs also in the list of “ Eight Limbs” of 
painting in the Samaranhganasittradhaira, LXXI, 14, 15. The printed text, 
with the editor’s queries and suggested emendations reads: : 

vartikad (pra) thamam tesdm dvitiyam bhiimibandhanam 

lekhyam trtiyam sydd rekhaikarmaémi (vartatemiha laksanam? ) 

pancamam (karsakarma cca?) sastham sydd vartanékramah 

saptamam (lekhanam lekhakaranam dvicakarma?) tathastamam 
For karsakarma cca the editor suggests varnakarma sydt. An edition 
might be offered tentatively as follows: 

vartikad prathamam tesim dvitiyam bhimibandhanam 

trtiyam rekhakarmam caturtham laksanam bhavet 

paicamam karsakarma syat sastham sydd vartandkramah 

saptamam lekhakaranam dvikakarma tathéstamam 
In any case the eight stages seem to be vartikd, bhimibandhana, rekha- 
karma (or °karméni), laksana, karsakarma (or, by emendation, varna 
karma), vartandkrama, lekhakarana, and dvikakarma (by emendation for 
dvicakarma), that is: the brush, preparation(?) or delimitation(?) of the 
ground, outlining, iconographical details, “attracting” (or, by emenda- 
tion, “ coloring ”), plastic shading, erasures(?), and second or final outline. 

The word varnakarma would be quite intelligible, and in the right 

sequence: as to karsakarma, which could have been better understood in 
the third rather than the fifth place, it should be noted that Skr. krs and 
its derivatives, like Hindi khinchné and English “draw”, have the double 
sense of drawing in the sense of dragging, attracting, and of delineating, 
so that while varna-karma is probable, and perhaps more intelligible, 
karsa-karma is by no means an impossible reading. In the Sri-Khasarpana- 
LokeSvara-Sidhana of Anupamaraksita, cited by Foucher, L’Iconographie 
bouddhique de l’Inde, II, 11, note, the painter’s activity is conceived of as 
an attracting [adkarsana]; by the proper mental and technical procedure 
he draws to himself [dkarsati] the form that is required, from however 
distant a source. For a curious discussion of dkarsana and the psychology 
of “ drawing out” a picture, see Bhagavan Das, Pranavavdda, II, p. 359 f. 
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text, a painting which has vartand throughout is said to be good, 
one without any vartandé middling, and one with vartana in one 
part and not in another, bad. In the Atthasalini, para. 202, pts. 
ed., p. 64, vattana and ujjotana occur together at the end of a short 
list of steps in the procedure of painting, and here it is hardly 
possible to interpret ujjotana otherwise than as “adding high 
lights”.° There can scarcely be any doubt, then, that vartana 
means “shading ”; not of course a shading intended to reproduce 
effects of light and shade, but that kind of shading of receding 
areas which produces an effect of roundness or relief, and is actually 
to be seen at Ajanta (where the use of high lights on projecting 
areas is also met with) and still survives in a limited way in the 
early Rajput paintings. Now as to the kinds of shading, I cannot 
find the use of lines (rekha@) at Ajanta, but it is common in Pahari 
painting, where grassy surfaces are represented. The dotted shad- 
ing (bindujd) is constantly found in early Rajput painting, where 
it is used to indicate the armpit shadow. The faint or subtle 
shading designated by the word ahdirika or Ghdaivika (dirika in the 
Kramrisch version is certainly mistaken), etymologically inscrut- 
able, can only logically refer to a wash or tone such as is constantly 
used at Ajanta to create the relief effect, and survives to a small 
degree in Rajput painting.’® 

As to the faults, merits, and ornaments of painting, Indian 
authors are fond of lists of this kind; cf. the “Six Limbs” of 
the Kamasitra Commentary, and the “Eight Limbs” of the 
Samaranganasitradhira, and as in the case of the alamkara litera- 





I take this opportunity to correct my former rendering of péryusamardvan, 
in the Silparatna, LXIV, 113, to “ strength and softness of color”. Verses 
117, 119 give us ati “strong”, madhya “medium”, and mrdu, “ soft”, 
with reference to different reds. Also, in verse 143-6, the three kinds of 
painting are painting on plastered walls, rasa-citra, and dhili-citra, and 
in verse 146 the words “is called a picture (citram)” should be deleted. 

®*See my “ Early Text on Indian Painting”, Hastern Art, III, 1931, p. 
219, note 8. It has been suggested by Binyon (Yazdani, Ajanta, p. 15) 
that the high lights in Ajanta painting look as if they had been “ put in” 
by “wiping out”. If this were actually the case, the meaning here given 
to ujjotana would be completely reconciled with that of ujjvalatara 
“brighter ” as the result of rubbing, in the Pratijfidyaugandharayana of 
Bhasa, III, 1. See also note 8, above. 

10 As to “wash” cf. Goloubew, Ajanta, les peintures de la premiéré 
grotte, 1927, p. 22, “des demi-teintes 4 peine perceptibles”, and for an 
example of such shading in later work, my Rajput Painting, pl. IX. 
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ture, such lists provide the elementary headings of criticism or 
instruction.** But bhisana as one of several ornaments (bhisana) 
of painting is so to speak a category within a category, and doubt- 
less means not merely jewellery but fine attire in general, and it 
is rather amusing to find it said that this is what most attracts 
women in a painting. 

Sthana, “ pose”, refers to points of view, frontal, profile, profile 
perdu, etc., described in detail in the present text, Ch. XXXIX, 
and in the Silparatna, Ch. LXIV. Pramdana, “ideal proportion ”, 
expressed specifically in tala, talamana, etc., implies the canons of 
proportion proper to the various types of gods or men, and is thus 
tantamount to the riipa-bheda or “ distinction of types” in the 
“Six Limbs”; for the general aesthetic significance of pramdna 
Masson-Oursel’s admirable essay should be consulted.1? Mddhurya 
or madhuratva) “sweetness ” is one of the gunas of painting, just 
as it is in poetry, Kavya, where it is “the establishment of rasa 
in the word and in the theme” (vdci vastuny api rasasthitth, 
Kavyadarsa, I, 51); in other words, in poetry it is a two-fold 
quality, a sound-sweetness (Sabda-mddhurya) and a meaning 
sweetness (artha-). The former consists in Srutt-anupdsa, the 
repetition of congenitally related sounds, i. e., sounds belonging to 
the same sthdna or mode of articulation; the latter is essentially 
“propriety”, viz., absence of vulgarity or provincialism (graématya) 
and of what is unpleasant or unpropitious (aslila). These ideas 
are perfectly intelligible when applied to painting, where we should 





11 Not only are the technical terms of alamkéara applicable and actually 
applied to the criticism of painting, but certain of these terms seem to 
reflect a visual origin, a painter’s vocabulary. Thus sthdna as a “ mode” 
of sound is not merely analogous in fact to a “ given palette” in painting, 
but the designation savarna, “related in color” is actually applied by 
Panini I, 1, 9, to such modes of sound. In both cases adherence to the 
mode is an economy of effort and so produces a more powerful effect. And 
when in the alamkara literature we find this economy distinguished from 
monotony, the language of color is again employed: the repetition of the 
same sounds, designated varndnuprasa or varndvrtti, literally, repetition 
of the same color, or monotony. 

12 Tne connexion dans l’esthetique et la philosophie de l’Inde”, RAA, 
II, 1925; translated in Ripam, 27/28 (metaphysical pramdna is “ cor- 
rection de savoir-pensée ”, aesthetic praména, “ correction de savoir-faire ” ; 
it may be added that pramdna means primarily “ criterion of truth”, and 
those possessing pramdna in themselves, and therefore competent to the 
tasting of rasa, are pramatr; etymologically and in significance, these 
words are connected with English “ measure”). 
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only have to replace Sabda-mddhurya by riipa-madhurya, retaining 
rae mi 
artha-madhurya unchanged. There are, however, other meanings 


of mddhurya in alamkadra which would also be appropriate to 
painting. Mddhurya in the sense of equanimity (“only slight 


change of demeanor even in great agitation”, DaSariipa, II, 18) s 
is one of the characteristic qualities of the hero; in the sense of | 
sweetness (“not harshness ”, ibid., II, 55), of the heroine. These ~ 


ideas in painting might be rendered as “ nobility ” and “ gentle- 
ness ”; one cannot deny that these qualities appear in the divine 
and heroic types of Indian painting. 


Sukumdara in v. 2 should perhaps be rendered “ harmonious ”; 


in alamkara it means “ absence of harshness in the use mostly of 3 
soft syllables”, or positively stated, “tenderness resulting from — 


the combination of soft and harsh sounds in due proportion, the 
former predominating ”. We have seen that with the concepts ot 
sound and “color” in the above definitions, the result is perfectly 
intelligible, and we get an exact meaning for a word otherwise only 
vaguely significant. 

Sddrsya, “resemblance ”, “ likeness”, is mentioned also in the 


Six and the Eight Limbs, and it is beyond question that “likeness” | 


was thought of as an essential in painting.** In the same way 


modern Indian writers sometimes speak of an image as the “ por- | 


trait ” of a deity, and the word pratibimba conveys much the same 
idea. Yet Indian painting is actually no more realistic or illusion- 
istic than any other category of Indian art. We shall have to ask 
what is meant by “likeness”; likeness to what? Plainly, the 
object depicted is to be recognizable. In Govinda’s discussion of 
the identification of the actor and hero on the stage, this is said 
to be of four kinds, exemplified by the thoughts “ He is Rama”, 
“he is Rama, and yet not really Rama”, “he may or may not be 
Rama”, and “he is like (sddrsyadhih) Rima”. But the repre- 
sentation of the hero is elsewhere ** also called anukrti, anukara, 
etc., “imitation ”, and this is fourfold: dngika, vacika, aharya, 
and sdttvika, and here we know positively that the first three are 
highly conventional, and only the fourth has to do with a natural 
suitability of the actor for the part. Sddrsya and pramdna are 
constantly mentioned together in one and the same list of require- 





18 In Ch. XLII, 48, we have citre sddréyakaranam pradhinam prakirtitam. 
14 Sihitya-Darpana, VI, 2 and Dagaripa, I, 7. Cf. Natya Sastra, I, 113 
lokavrtténukaranam, and ib. I, 122 svabhdvalokasya . . . abhidhiyate. 
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ments, and therefore cannot be interpreted as of contradictory 
meaning. So also in verse 2 above, where kifcilloka must include 
devaloka, sadrsSya cannot be interpreted as “ naturalistic”. Even 
in portraiture, where we know from innumerable instances that 
recognizable likeness was required, the idea of the type predomi- 
nates: to give one instance, in the Vikramacarita (HOS XXVIi, 
30-31), where a painting is made of Queen Bhanumati, to serve as 
a substitute for her personal presence,’® the painter, allowed to see 
her, recognizes that she is a padmini, and so padminilaksanayuktam 
vililekha . . . ; the likeness is called riipam and even svariipam, 
nevertheless evamuktalaksanayuktam tasya ripam likhitvd. .. . 
If we understood sddrsya then to mean “illusion” or “realism”,’® 
verisimilitude of any crude or naive sort, we should be contra- 
dicting all that we know of the oriental conception of art. 

The meaning of paksa-vrddhi, or rather ksaya-vrddht, requires 
a more lengthy discussion in connection with the fuller account of 
ksaya and vrddhi in our text, Ch. XX XIX, on which I have already 
spent much labor, and which is to be published later. Durdanitam, 
possibly for durdnatam, “lack of patience or humility ”, must 
refer in any case to some moral defect in the painter; there are 
innumerable texts in which it is insisted that the Silpin must be 
of good moral character, and even require from him particular 
abstinences as a preparation for his work.’’ As to the priming 
and polishing of the surface to be painted, cf. Silparatna, LXIV, 
34, ete. If abhigupta means “secluded”, this is quite intelligible, 
for it is often specified that the painter should work in solitude. 
In verse 15, suvarna is rendered “bright-colored”, since an outline 
in gold is not likely to be meant. In verse 8, aviruddhatva is taken 
in the sense of “ unimpeded ”, “ unrestrained ” (given by Monier 
Williams) ; but it is perhaps worth remarking that viruddhatva 
“inconsistency ” is a dosa in alamkdara.*® 





15 Cf. the similar requirements and methods of the Tanjur Citralaksana, 
Ch. I, B. Laufer, Dokumente der indischen Kunst, I, 1913, pp. 127-144. 

16 We find not sddréya but sadrsi and susadréi for “exact likeness” in 
portraiture (Svapnavasavadatta VI, 13; Mrechakatika IV, 1). 

17 See my Dance of Siva, 1918, p. 26; the MafijuSrimilakalpa, Ch. I 
(Lalou, p. 30) “seated on a seat of kuSa grass, . . . he takes a fine brush 
in his hand, and with a tranquil heart, paints the pata”. 

18Tf we could rely on aviruddha in DaSaripa IV. 43, where it clearly 
means “inconsistent ”, it might be best to substitute “inconsistent ” or 
“inappropriate ” for “exaggerated ” in the rendering of the verse. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL nature of the Weltanschauung of the early 2 


Chinese has long been a subject of debate. Many have presented 
evidence of varying validity to show that primitive monotheism is 
the ancestor from which later Chinese religious and philosophical 
ideas have descended, if not, as some assert, degenerated. Others, 
myself among them, have felt that we are to look for the most sig- 
nificant aspect of the background of later Chinese ideas to that 


peculiarly Chinese concept of harmony and order, cosmic and 4 


social, commonly known as tao, which developed, perhaps, out of 
the conditions of agricultural village life. 

Facts which challenge the latter position in an interesting man- 
ner have been brought to my attention recently by Professor H. W. 
Luce. He took as his point of departure the criticism of the chin 
wén text of the Shu ching made by Ku Chieh-kang in the Ku shth 


pien.. Professor Luce finds that the character tao does not occur | 
with any religious or philosophical content either in any of ihe books | 


of the Shu ching which Ku Chieh-kang pronounces genuine, or in | 
the entirety of the Shih ching. He raises the question, therefore, of | 


whether the tao idea may really be considered to have played an 


important role at an early date, and to be as old as Tien and b 


Shang T1. 

Judging by criteria of language and ideology, Ku chieh-kang 
holds only thirteen books of the Chin wén shang shu to be demon- 
strably old and genuine.? It is not the purpose of this paper to ex- 
amine the validity of that position. The problems which envelop 
the Shu ching are perhaps the knottiest in all Chinese literature, 
and they are not likely to be solved in a moment. They have been 





1 This work is being translated into English by Dr. Arthur W. Hummel. 
Only the first volume of the translation, consisting of Ku Chieh-kang’s 
autobiographical preface, has yet been published. 

2These books, listed and discussed in Chapter 47, are: P’an k’éng; 
Ta kao; K’ang kao; Chiu kao; Tz ts’ai; Chao kao; Lé kao; To shih; 
To fang; Lit hsing; Wén hou chih ming ; Pei shih; Ch’in shih. 

As he indicates in his preface, Ku accords with traditional scholarship 
in rejecting the Ku wén shang shu. 
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studied for more than a thousand years by Chinese scholars who 
had, even in the eighth century, most of what is essential in that 
thing which we fancy that we invented yesterday, and call “modern, 
Western, scientific, critical, historical method”. But let us assume, 
for the sake of discussion, that Ku Chieh-kang’s conclusions are per- 
fectly correct, and that tao does not occur, with any religious or 
philosophical meaning, either in the old and genuine portions of the 
Shu ching * or in the whole of the Shih ching. The latter circum- 
stance need not surprise us. J'ao, in the sense in which we are using 
it, is a technical philosophical term; the Shih is composed almost 
entirely of lyric or ritual poems. Only three odes seem definitely 
philosophical in character.* As to the Shu, it is worthy of note that 
seven of the thirteen supposedly genuine books are public speeches 
or public announcements, in which we would ordinarily expect less 
of technical philosophical language than in utterances of another 
character.®° Further, it is an interesting fact that every one of these 
books is ascribed to the utterance of an hereditary nobleman. Not 
one of them seems to be the utterance of a minister.* Moreover, 
if our interest is philosophical rather than lexical, it is relatively 
unimportant whether the character tao appears in these docu- 
ments or not, but it is of the utmost importance to know if the 
ideas which that character represents, as a philosophical con- 
cept, are present. No very searching perusal of this material is 
needed to show that they are abundantly in evidence. The ritual 





It is necessary to point out that one of the criteria by which Ku 
selected the thirteen chapters which he pronounces genuine is that of 
ideology. And it seems probable, from his discussion, that the occurrence 
of the term tao, with its connotations as a technical term of the Ju chia, 
would have seemed to him a reason for excluding the document in which 
it occurred from this selection. If this be true, then the non-occurrence 
of tao, as a philosophical and religious concept, is not a striking coinci- 
dence but merely a premeditated result. This does not, of course, in any 
way reduce the importance of the fact that Ku Chieh-kang’s research has, 
apparently, led him to believe that this term is associated with late, 
rather than early, materials. 

*Cf. Legge, James, Chinese Classics, She king (hereafter referred to 
simply as Shih), pp. 84, 93, 207. 

® Cf. Legge, Chinese Classics, Shoo king (hereafter referred to simply 
as Shu), pp. 220, 362, 453, 492, 588, 621, 626. 

*Unless that category be stretched very greatly to include Chou Kung 
as regent. 
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portions of the Shth have them, to a very considerable degree, as 
their background; in our thirteen books of the Shw they are still 
more unmistakable.’ 

The question raised by Professor Luce, of the priority of Tien 
and Shang 7’, on the one hand, or of the tao idea, on the other, is 
one which perhaps can never be solved. I have previously recorded 
my own tentative opinion that the latter idea, developing out of the 
agricultural village life with its peculiar premium on harmony 
and order, probably played a more important (though not neces- 
sarily earlier) part in the development of the Weltanschauung of 
the great mass of the Chinese people than did Tien and Shang Ti. 
This selected text of the Shu ching does not seem calculated to 
alter this opinion. Here, 7“ien and Shang Ti play the réle of the 
supervisor who interferes little or not at all so long as the cosmic 
and moral harmony pursues the even tenor of its way. Men who 
further or hinder this harmony are rewarded * or punished ® by 
them (or better, by it).*° The greatest merit and the greatest 
guilt are acquired, not, as we should expect in a wholly theocentric 
literature, by religious or ritual acts, but rather by those of a social 
and moral nature. “... he wrought not that any sacrifices of 
fragrant virtue might ascend to heaven ”.™ 

If this tao idea was greatly prevalent in the literature we are 
discussing, we are perhaps justified in expecting that it would have 
found therein some concrete terminological expression. It found 
not one, but several. Like the central conceptions of any philosophy, 
this idea is expressed, in Chinese literature generally, by many 
synonyms. #7 hsing (which is a component of several ku wén 
forms of tao) is used at least once in the Shth as the equivalent of 
the philosophic concept, tao, and is so explained by commentators." 





7 Cf. Shu, pp. 391, 392-3, 394-5, 411, 416, 418, 427, 443, ete. 

* Shu, pp. 405, 426, 613, etc. 

° Shu, pp. 362, 396-7, 401, 409, 429-31, 454-7, 459, 497, 499, 599, 610, ete. 

10 Tien and Shang Ti are synonyms, with a single reference, in much, 
at least, of the early literature. 

11 Shu, p. 409. For evidence which might seem to contradict the view 
stated above, cf. Shu, pp. 427-8, 431. 

12Cf. Szi pu ts’ung k’an, Mao shih, chiian 9, p. 1b. (Legge, Shih, 
p. 245). Hsing is here used as equivalent to what I should call the 
“third stage” of tao; see later discussion. 
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The phrase JK #7 Tien pu is used in the Shih ** as the equivalent 
of the phrase 7“ten tao; pu is quite appropriate, in form and mean- 
ing, to serve as a synonym for tao.‘* Other characters, such as 
ti 3 , might be so indicated. But in these selected thirteen books 
of the Shu it is the character 1 # which fills to an outstanding 
degree the rdle usually assigned to the philosophic term tao. It 
will be necessary for us to consider the development in meaning of 
the terms tao and 1. 

It would no doubt be rash to lay out a scheme of the development 
of meaning to which all Chinese characters must conform. It is 
at least possible, however, to present a plan which may be demon- 
strated to be valid for these two characters. 

I. The literal stage. (a) Noun. Tao is, in the first place, a 
very literal road, “ with two ruts” according to a commentary on 
the Chou li..° (b) Verbalization. This may often be rendered 
into English by placing the preposition “to” before the noun; 
thus tao, “route”, becomes “to route”, i.e., to direct, to point 
out the road.*® 

II. Abstraction or metaphor. (a) Noun. Tao becomes a 
“path ” of action, a course of conduct. (b) Verbalization. From 
“to route ”, tao becomes “ to guide” in an intellectual sense, “ to 
teach” (with this meaning often written i ). 

III. Particularization. From being, in the second stage, a way 
of action, tao here becomes the tao, the way of action above all 
others. 

IV. Hypostatization. This stage, reached by few characters, is 
probably attained by tao in philosophic Taoism. The ideal signifi- 
cance of this character, distilled by abstraction from its literal 





18 Sz pu ts’ung k’an, Mao shih, chiian 15, p. 10a. (Legge, Shih, 
p. 416). 

14T am indebted to Mrs. Creel for calling this use of these characters, 
in the Shih, to my attention. 

Mr. A. K. Chiu and his staff in the Chinese Library of Harvard 
University have been very generous of their aid with problems of biblio- 
graphy encountered in preparing this paper. 

18 Quoted by Takata, ny $8 yy , chiian 66, p. 25b. 

*°This substage may develop a specialized form, as, from 3%, ig. 
Takata says that the ku wén ancestor of the latter form is “ without 
doubt ” of late origin (loc. cit.). If he is right, this provides a demon- 
strable chronology for this development. (The added element is, of course, a 
hand, evidently doing the directing.) 
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sense, is finally recondensed as 7’ao, which would seem to be some 
sort of cosmic substance or entity. 

The character 7 develops according to this scheme, but appears 
to lack the fourth stage. 

I. Literally, 1 denotes a wine vessel, made in various forms, 
which, according to abundant testimony, was a usual vessel of the 
ancestral temple, constantly used there. (I am not aware of any 
literal verbalization of this character). 

II. (a) The idea of constancy, usualness, was abstracted, and 
7 came also to mean “constant”, “usual”, “a rule”, “a prin- 
ciple”. (b) Verbally, 1 here means “to be constant ”, etc. 

III. This character, like tao, was particularized, thus coming to 
mean the constant, the proper course of constant action. In this 
sense i appears often in the Shu with the function more usually 
assigned to tao, as will be demonstrated. 

This demonstration will depend partly on commentaries, how- 
ever, and commentators are frequently mistaken. Moreover, it is 
evident that the Han scholars, who did the first work of commenta- 
tion, were by no means always clear as to the meaning of the 
ancient forms of the characters.** It is not enough, then, that 
commentators say that 1, in the Shu, is used as equivalent to the 
third stage of tao. Tao is not used, in our selected thirteen books 
of the Shu, with any such highly developed meaning. Can the 
character 7 be shown to be old enough to have acquired this greatly 
extended meaning, by the time these books were written ? 

It occurs in what are considered, I believe, to be the oldest dated 
Chinese documents we possess. Lo Chén-yii identifies four forms of 
this character as occurring on Yin oracle bones.’* And yet it must 
be granted that the supposed Yin forms of this character (see Fig. 
1 of the Plate) bear little enough resemblance to the modern form 
with which they are equated (Fig. 6, Plate), or even to the Lesser 
Seal form given by the Shuo wén (Fig. 3). And the “ explana- 
tion ” of the Shuo wén merely confuses. It is: 5 BR He He W 





*7 This is shown by the perplexity of K’ung An-kuo who was, accord- 
ing to tradition, unable to read the ku wén classics from the wall of 
Confucius’ house without the aid of a codrdinate text in more modern 
characters, and also by the corrections of the Shuo Wén which recent 
scholars have made on the basis of the Yin oracle bones (cf. L. C. Hopkins’ 
“ Pictographic Reconnaissances,” in JRAS, 1917-28). 
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(the?) usual vessel of the ancestral temple. From: silk, silk 
thread ; hands holding the vessel; rice, the thing in the vessel; and 
chieh, phonetic.” This is indeed a puzzle. What has silk thread to 
do with the matter? As for rice, 1 was used as a name for vessels 
of various sorts, but most of them seem to have been for liquor, not 
grain. And not even the experts seem able to evolve a historical 
phonetic fori from =. 


Ae BRA 


Yin Bronze Seal Bronze 

6 7 8 9 10 

# tk BR 
K‘ang Hs Plote* 


* 1° These characters are quoted from the following sources: Fig. 1, ibid., 
loc. cit.; Figs. 2, 4, and 5, Takata, op. cit., chiian 69, pp. 25a, 32a, and 
32b; Fig. 3, Shuo wén chieh tet; Figs. 6-10, K’ang Hsi Dictionary. 

The reproductions are the work of Mr. Hsing-yuen Chang. I am deeply 
indebted to Mr. Chang for the gift of this product of his practised and 
versatile brush. 


The true explanation leaves all this out of consideration. Tak- 
ing together the Yin, the bronze, the Lesser Seal, and the modern 
form (see Figs. 1, 2, 3, 6), it can be seen that each of them depicts, 
according to its own conventions, two hands holding up a bird, 
and there is abundant expert confirmation of this analysis.2° In 
the ordinary forms of this character there are four elements. The 
two hands (not always present; see Figs. 4, 10) are obvious. 
The head is variously represented; that in Fig. 4 looks most like 
the ancestor of the Seal and modern forms of this element. The 3 
of Figs. 3, 6, 7, and 8 is apparently a combination of the cross 
which is formed by the leg of the bird crossing the line of its 
breast (Figs. 1, 2, 4), and the oblique dashes which appear in the 





2° For a collected presentation of scholarly opinions on this character, 


see the invaluable  W ff °F ik PK. pp. 5922-25. 
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middle of the left side of Fig. 2 (these dashes, varying in number, 
appear on very many of the bronze forms of this character ; several 
explanations are given, but none which seems satisfactory. Are 
they drops of liquor from the poured libation?). Finally, the 
hour glass-like figure appearing at the juncture of tail and body in 
Figs. 2 and 4 becomes the conventionalized Seal representation 
for silk, in the middle of the right-hand side of Fig. 3, and the 
of the modern character. The reader’s ingenuity or Takata’s 
 #% # will serve to explain Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10.7% 

Figure 5 obviously falls outside this scheme. It is a simple 
diagrammatic representation of a cup upheld by two hands; Takata 
publishes more than sixty different forms of characters which ap- 
pear to be mere diagrams of bowls, basins, or cups, without any 
other element, which he equates with 7. But the other forms which 
he shows, about four hundred twenty in number, are practically all 
based on the bird motif (these include the older forms of # , which 
is sometimes used for 4%; compare it with Fig. 1). From evidence 
which for lack of space can not be detailed, it is clear that this 
character, denoting at first a sacrificial vessel in the form of or 
inscribed with a bird,?? was extended to stand for similar vessels 
of various forms. Still more loosely used, it was employed in 
speaking of vessels more properly known as @ tsun, ¥{ tui, etc.?* 
It seems to have been employed, at times, as a loose synonym for 
almost any vessel of the ancestral temple. Kuo P‘u, in his stand- 
ard commentary on the Fr Ya, says: f# BBR RH MF 
“T is a generic name for all ¢swn (libation cups?) for holding 
liquor ”. 

It is plain, then, that + was widely used to refer to a large 
number of vessels, all, or nearly all, connected with the ritual of 





*1 Cf. chiian 69, pp. 22-34; and Pu i, chiian 7, p. 17. 
22 Cf. illustration in T‘zié yiian under $e HF 


28 An interesting monograph could be written on Chinese characters 
which originally denoted sacrificial vessels. Both of the above characters 
are now more common in their (probably) derived meanings of “ honorable, 
to honor ”, and “generous”, etc., than in their literal senses. Likewise 

chiieh, originally a ceremonial vessel, is now more common with the 
meaning of “rank, dignity”. (Like i, the ancient form of chiieh is that 
of a bird; the Shuo wén gives it as a synonym of i. Cf. JRAS, 1917, 
pp. 781-3). All of these characters appear to carry over something of 
an honorific sense from their ceremonial associations. 
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the ancestral temple. And this bears directly on our discussion 
of its philosophic meaning. It is the thesis of this paper that 7 was 
used as a figure of speech to denote the idea more commonly ex- 
pressed by the figurative use of tao. Since figures of speech are 
used to convey an unfamiliar idea through the medium of a 
familiar idea or object, they naturally employ terms which are 
familiar to the hearer or reader. When we bear in mind the great 
and constant importance of the ancestral temple in connection with 
almost every important detail of ancient Chinese government, we 
realize that 1 must have been a very familiar term. This gains 
greater force when we remember that each of the thirteen books of 
the Shu which Ku Chieh-kang approves as genuine is ascribed to 
a member of the nobility. Clearly, then, 7 is admirably suited to 
figurative use in its sense of usualness, regularity, constancy. 

This character 7 occurs, according to Legge’s index, but once in 
the Shth ching.** It occurs nineteen times in the text of the Shu, 
according to my own count, as follows: [1] S.% chiian 5, p. 4b. 
(L.7* p. 80) [2] 9. chiian 8, p. 11b. (L. p. 189) [3] S. chiian 
12, p. 2a (L. p. 323) [4] 9. chiian 12, p. 2b (L. p. 323) 
[5] S. chiian 12, p. 8a. (L. p. 323) [6] S. chiian 12, p. 14b. 
(L. p. 332) [7] S. chiian 14, p. 8a. (L. p. 391) [8] 8. 
chiian 14, p. 9a (L. p. 393) [9] S. chiian 14, p. 18a. (L. p. 397) 
[10] S. chiian 14, p. 16a. (L. p. 403) [11] 8. chiian 14, p. 16b. 
(L. p. 403) [12] 8. chiian 14, p. 20b. (L. p. 408) [13] 8. 
chiian 15, p. 11b. (L. p. 431) [14] 8. chtian 15, p. 17%b. (L. p. 
440) [15] S. chiian 15, p. 20b. (L. p. 442) [16] 8. chiian 16, 
p. 24a. (L. p. 481) [17] S. chiian 17, p. 3a. (L. p. 489) [18] 
S. chiian 19, p. 16a. (L. p. 587) [19] S. chiian 19, p. 23a. (L. 
p- 597) (Hereafter, these passages will be denoted only by these 
numbers in brackets). 

Of these twenty occurrences of i in the Shih and the Shu, only 
one [1] has the literal meaning of “a wine-vessel”. Twice it is 
used with what has been called its “second stage ” signification— 
“regular, ordinary, usual” [7] [10]. But in the remaining 
seventeen cases it is used on what has been called the “ third stage ” 





*4 Sz2ti pu ts’ung k’an, Mao shih, chiian 18, p. 17a. (Legge, Shih, p. 541). 
*® Shih san ching chu su, Shang shu ( 3 7 + A 3 aed EE 
GA SB hi B iH). 


2° Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. III, Shoo king. 
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of its extended meaning, and is very nearly, and in some cases 
fully, identical in meaning with tao 3@ as that character is used 
as a philosophic concept. 

In one passage of the Shu [14],?’ and in what appears to be its 
only occurrence in the Shih,** 1 is stated by commentators to mean 
“the tao” or “the constant tao”, in the philosophic sense of tao. 

In fourteen passages *° i is said to be equivalent to # ch‘ang, 
which has, among others, the meanings “constant, ordinary, 
usual ”, and Legge often translates i in accordance with this. But 
there are difficulties. In such an exhortation as “Follow the i 
teachings of Wén Wang” [17], can i be supposed to mean “ ordi- 
nary ” or “usual”? Even Legge’s translation “constant” needs 
elucidation ; it can hardly mean “ unceasing ”, and “ unchanging ” 
seems much too bare and restricted for the context. Again, four 
of these passages [2] [9] [12] *° [13] inveigh against the JE # 
“not +”, saying “ do not follow (ways that are) not 7”,®* “do not 
use bad counsels or the not 1”. Commentators say that 7 here 
means ch‘ang, but it leaves the sense uncompleted, if not mutilated, 
to translate fei 1 by “ uncommon ”, “ unusual ”, or “ unchanging ”. 
It is said that “ the i given by Heaven to our people will be greatly 
exhausted and disordered” [8];*? are we to suppose that this 
endowment of Heaven is “ ordinariness ” or “ invariability ”? Twice 
[15] [19] there is mention of “ helping the people’s 1 ”—not their 
“ commonness ”, surely. 

If we would understand the meaning of 7 in the Shih and the 
Shu we must understand the meaning of % ch‘ang, for that 
character is more frequently used by commentators as a synonym 





#7 Sung authority can also be quoted for this interpretation of i in this 
passage. Cf. Lin Chih Chi’s Shang shu ch’iian chieh, in T’ung chih t’ang 


ching chieh ( fa ié + poe SF a ci a a e Fi); chiian 31, p. 9b. 

*Loc. cit. The T’zt yiian quotes this passage under Fe $f, and 
explains: iB ea BBR Zz 4 33 wb. 

7° [2] [3] [4] [5] [6] [8] [9] [11] [12] [13] [15] [17] [18] [19]. 

%°T am aware that Legge takes fei i here to mean “ extraordinary ”, 
but I question the correctness of that translation. It seems doubtful 
grammatically (if one may use that adverb in writing of Chinese!) and 
commentation would seem to weigh against it. Cf. Shih san ching, chiian 
14, p. 21b, col. 5; and Lin chih-ch’i, op. cit., chiian 29, p. 18a, col. 10-11. 

*1 Legge translates “lawless ways” [2]. 

*? Legge here translates i as “the laws of our nature.” 
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for it, than is any other. But ch‘ang is not a word of unadorned 
simplicity ; it was itself used as a philosophical concept of no small 
connotation, early in Chinese literature, as a glance at the K'ang 
Hsi Dictionary will show. And the Tzii yiian gives, as the second 
meaning of ch‘ang: Wt FF 2 3 4 “The (or a) tao which 
is worthy of being constantly practiced”. Here again it is recog- 
nized that ch‘ang, and therefore 1, may be equivalent to tao as a 
philosophic concept. 

In the remaining passage, 1 is said by commentators to mean 
3 fa, which is sometimes translated “law”. But “law” connotes 
a formal, enacted code, and is often a very misleading translation 
of fa, which, like tao, often means a “ principle” or a “ way of 
action”. The Sanskrit word dharma (which also is often, and 
often wrongly, translated by “law”) is commonly rendered into 
Chinese, in Buddhist works, by fa. But this procedure is occasion- 
ally varied by the use of tao instead of fa as a translation of dharma, 
and the 7“zi yiian notes (under fa) that the Buddhists use fa as 
equivalent to tao. And the use of i in this passage [16] with ti #4 
(here meaning, according to the commentators, tao), as well as the 
context in general, indicates that this 7, like its fellows, is used in 
a sense equivalent to that of tao. 

What is this philosophic concept of “the tao”? In its largest 
aspect it is the cosmic action-pattern, the great principle in har- 
mony with which all action whatsoever must properly take place, 
from which any deviation is abnormality. Its flavor may be sug- 
gested by comparison (if we bear in mind the merely approximate 
nature of such comparisons) with the Occidental idea of the Logos 
as that term is used by Heraclitus, the Stoics, and Hegel.** In 
relation to human activity “the tao” corresponds to our concep- 
tion of the “ fitting”, the “right”; it is a standard of human 
conduct which is determined by comparison with the cosmic stand- 
ard. As with us, so in Chinese this idea is expressed in more than 
one way. When the emphasis is on its regularity, it may be referred 
to as “the normal ”, “the constant”, “the i # ”. If, instead, the 
stress is on the fact that it is a process, then “ the course ”, “ the 
way ”, “the tao 3@”, is a natural designation. 





** This comparison may not, of course, be extended to the use of Logos 
as it is harmonized with, if not subordinated to, a true monotheism in 
Philo and the patristic philosophy. 
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Thought is a more or less common activity of all men; philosophy 
is an avocation if not a profession. The language of thought may 
be vague and various ; systematic philosophy is compelled to develop 
a technical terminology. As philosophy developed in China, the 
technical term tao was substituted for a whole cycle of less specific 
words and phrases, and even crowded out of use some terms which 
might, had destiny ordained, have flourished in its stead.** Among 
the latter was 1. 

That tao was used as a philosophical term at a very early date 
does not appear. The Shih ching seems to lack it, in this sense. 
In the chin wén text of the Shu ching I am unable to find it so 
used in any document dated earlier than the Hung fan #t §f, 
which is ascribed to the beginning of the Chou dynasty (it appears 
much earlier in the much doubted Ku wén shang shu). But most 
important of all is its absence from the text of the I Ching.* This 
text has been held to be the fountain-head of “ Taoism ”; we should 
be justified in expecting to find the term here if it was widely 
current in ancient China. The commentaries, or “ Wings ”, which 
tradition ascribes to Chou date, are full of it. But examination 
shows that in the text itself the character tao occurs only four 
times,** and in each instance it appears with its literal or a slightly 
extended meaning ; nowhere does it seem necessary to understand it 
as “the tao”, in its philosophical or its “ Taoist ” sense. 

On the other hand, when we come to the time of Confucius tao 
is beyond question a fully developed philosophical term of wide 
connotation. In Kuan-tzti it is a stock term, of very frequent 
occurrence. The same is true, of course, of the Four Books, and of 





** This substitution is plain in commentaries on the Classics. The age 
of commentation was, of course, well subsequent to the development of 
philosophical terminology, in which the commenting scholars were well 
schooled. Thus, though they explain a text quite innocent of the term 
tao, their comments bristle with it; they are simply rendering the sense 
into language more familiar and intelligible to themselves and their 
readers. 

°° T must confess myself in ignorance of the date and genuineness of this 
text. The traditions concerning it seem open to question, at least. But the 
text has been, in general, singularly free from attacks, even by the very 
critical. It was not, according to persistent tradition, burned under the 
Ch’in dynasty. 

8° Shih San Ching, chiian 2, pp. 15b, 19a;chiian 3, pp. 3a, 18b. Legge 
(S.B.E, vol. XVI), pp. 76, 79, 93, 108. 
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Chinese literature, speaking generally, ever since the time of Con- 
fucius. 

The history of 7 is a different one, which it is interesting to com- 
pare with that of tao. The story is complicated by the fact of its 
two writings, # and #.°" The latter character, possibly as 
equivalent to our 1, occurs twice in the text of the I Ching* 
with the meanings of “ordinary ” and “equal”. In the Shth, 1 
occurs only once,*® but there it has its full philosophical content, 
equivalent to that of the character tao, which seems not itself 
to have risen to that height in the Shih. In the thirteen books 
of the Shu ching which Ku Chieh-kang pronounces genuine, 1 
occurs in this exalted sense eight times. In the Shw as a whole 





37 The confusion between these two characters is one which none of the 
several authorities I have consulted seems to clear up. There is no 
question that 5 is sometimes used as exactly equivalent to Ee » even 
in the most extended meaning of the latter character, as the K‘ang Hsi 
Dictionary attests, and a quotation from the Shih in Mencius proves. 
Cf. Sz pu ts‘ung kan: Mao shih, chiian 18, p. 17a, and Méng-tzii, chiian 
ll, p. 6b. (Legge, C.C., Shih, p. 541, and Mencius, p. 403). 

Thus far there is no difficulty; ba is easily derivable from Yin forms 
of the other character (cf. Fig. 1, Plate). But ® also means “ barbarian ”, 
etc., and is plainly also another character, for which an elaborate deriva- 
tion has been worked out. This character % also is defined by 2B ping, 
meaning “even, level, tranquil”,etec. Whence comes this meaning? The 
Shuo Wén says: # 7a 0) 4, 7 Ke BRAZA 4, “I means p‘ing. 
Composed of ta (perhaps to be understood here as an old writing of jén, 
man) and kung, bow. It means the men of the eastern regions”. Hsii 
tells us that i means p‘ing, and then promptly forgets all about that and 
explains the character as meaning “ barbarian”. And so do other authori- 
ties, including Hopkins (JRAS, 1925, pp. 467-475). Takata says that 
8 was borrowed for HR; on a phonetic basis, but he does not solve 
the present difficulty (op. cit., chiian 69, p. 34b). 

The question may be stated thus: may we take it for granted that 
every occurrence of in the sense of “level, ordinary”, etc., is an 
occurrence of aR in an altered form, or is it rather the case that this 
meaning is an extension from the sense of “barbarian”? This could 
happen, through the idea of vulgarity, etc. But in the absence of any 
positive evidence it seems probable that the former, rather than the 
latter assumption, is the correct one. 

88 Shih san ching, Chou i, chiian 6, pp. 3a and 12b. (Legge, 8.B.H. vol. 
XVI, pp. 185 and 195). 

8° There are, however, several occurrences of B which may be equiva- 
lent to this character. 
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it occurs nineteen times, sixteen of which have this philosophical 
content. But just at the time when the star of tao rises, that of i 
appears to set. J does not occur in the whole of the Four Books, 
even with its literal meaning, save in a direct quotation from 
the Shih in Mencius.*® It does not seem to occur at all in the 
Chiun Ch‘iu,** nor in the Li Chi save in the literal sense of 
a sacrificial vessel and as meaning “common”, “equal”, “or- 
dinary ”.* 

In so far as our data warrant conclusion, they indicate that the 
conception we know as “the tao” is fundamental to Chinese 
thought at a very early period. But not until comparatively late 
did the influence of philosophic systematization cause the term, 
tao, to be used almost exclusively as its designation. This transi- 
tion appears clearly in Mencius.** First, the older language is 
quoted from the Shih: “ Since Heaven gave birth to the multitudes 
of people, there is a pattern for the conduct of their activities. The 
people hold to this 1, and love its excellent virtue”. But the com- 
ment which follows is in the newer idiom: “ Confucius said: ‘ He 
who wrote this poem—he knew the tao!’” 





“°This statement is based on examination of the indices to the Four 
Books in the following works: 

Legge, Chinese Classics, vols. I and II; Zottoli, Cursus Litteraturae 
Sinicae, vol. II, Studium Classicorum; Couvreur, Les Quatre Livres; 
Soothill, The Analects of Confucius. 

“1 Legge’s index (C.C. vol. V) does not list it. 

*? According to the index to Couvreur’s Li Ki. 

“Set pu ts‘ung k‘an, Méng-tzii, chiian 11, p. 6b. (Legge, p. 403). 
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NOTuS ON THE HISTORY OF THE WEI SHU? 


JAMES R. WARE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


IN THE GREAT storehouse of Chinese literary production probably 
the most widely known and the most highly valued collection is 
that called the Twenty-four Histories.? They are an indispensable 
source in Chinese studies, and must continually be at the hand of 
anyone who would do serious work in things Chinese. For the 
large part they are official histories of a dynasty, drawn up under 
the, or a, succeeding dynasty from the very archives of the dynasty 
in question, or from other compilations which were based directly 
upon those archives. Out of consideration for the great value which 
is laid upon these books it is fitting that we should look rather 
closely into the history of these histories themselves. The one of 
the twenty-four regarding which there are herewith presented some 
notes, which make no claim whatsoever to being exhaustive, is 
almost 1400 years old. For several centuries after its production 
it could have existed in manuscript copies only. It is the history 
of a dynasty which later ages have not considered to be a lawful 
possessor of the royal power; as a usurper, its example could not 
but be harmful to later generations: a reason, therefore, for neg- 
lecting, if not for taking deliberate measures to suppress its records. 
Furthermore, a mere glance at the list of the famous Twenty-four 
suffices to show that a first compilation of a dynasty’s history did 
not always please later generations: therefore, there is not only a 
History of the T‘ang,’ but also an Old History of the T‘ang*; not 





* fh = by Wei Shou FR We: 506-572. Pet shih yb eu 56, Wet 
shu 104, and Pei Ch% shu dL Hig = 37. The Wei shu (we shall see that 
there was more than one) are often called by later writers, for the sake 
of clarity, How Wei shu BR $f, @#. This dynasty is also known as the 
ae Wei. 

=7 PU th, edited in 1739. My references are to the Tu shu chi 
ch‘éng a = 4 jy edition. For bibliographical notices to the individual 
histories see Ssu k‘u... 45 and 46. 

: EE = or EE ar. compiled on imperial order by Ou-yang Hsiu 
fae BB fe (1007-1072, Giles 1592; Sung shih Rp ih 319), and Sung Ch‘i 
A mh | (998-1061, Giles 1828; Sung shih 284. 6a*°). 

‘££ attributed to Liu Hsii i fi Hay 897-946, Giles 1307; Hsin 
Wu tai shih 3 cin KK Vu 55; Chiu Wu tai shih Ea ci KK al 89. 5a, 
35 
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only a History of the Five Dynasties,> but also an Old History of 
the Five Dynasties.© We may, therefore, ask ourselves if the same 
thing could not have been true of the other histories, at least in 
part, for the Twenty-four do not include all the histories at the 
disposal of the historian. It is also worth knowing, if possible, 
what materials were at hand for the writing of a history; how the 
work was received by the author’s contemporaries; what was the 
judgment of later generations. Such are the questions which wil] 
receive a partial answer in these notes. 

At first view it would seem that we have rather abundant ma- 
terial to describe the early history of our text.” There should be 
in the Wei shu itself an autobiography of the author. Since he 
was a prominent individual under the Northern Ch‘i, his complete 
biography should appear in the official history of that dynasty.* 
Further, there is the History of the Northern Dynasties,® of which 
the Northern or Later Wei was one, compiled early under the 
T‘ang. But these three sources are reduced immediately to one 
when we learn that the autobiography had disappeared from the 
Wei shu by the time it reached the hands of the Sung editors, and 
that the Pei Chi shu was pieced together early under the Sung 
from various sources. Consequently, we must take as our basic 
source the Pei shih, and use the two other histories merely to con- 
trol textual readings.” 

Our chief debt of gratitude for the materials in most of our his- 
tories is to those officials of the imperial secretariat who were 
charged with recording their dynasty’s doings from day to day. It 
was among the archives of his own dynasty that Wei Shou passed 
the major part of his official career, and such was the position held 





5See note 4. By Ou-yang Hsiu, see note 3. 

*See note 4. By Hsieh Chii-chéng f& KE JE (912-981, Giles 728; 
Sung shih 264) and others. 

7See note 1. 

*See note 1. By Li Pai-yao a 3 , 565-648, Giles 1182; Hsin 
T‘ang shu 102. 4a14, Chiu Tang shu 72. 3b’. 

®See note 1. By Li Yen-shou 2s FE =: 7th cent., Giles 1232; Hsin 
T‘ang shu 102. 9a*, Chiu T*ang shu 73. 6b°. 

°° Unless, however, we are to assume that Wei Shou’s history had 
become hopelessly confused with the Pei shih and other histories of the 
Northern Wei before it reached the hands of the Sung editors, it could be 
easily proved, I believe, that the Pei shih had borrowed widely from 
Wei Shou’s Wei shu. 
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by most of those to whom Wei Shou acknowledges his debt. Early 
under the Wei,’® Téng Yiian ** compiled a history of Tai? in ten 
odd chapters. After this Ts‘ui Hao ** was the official historian and 
his work was continued in their respective generations by Yu Ya,"* 
Kao Yiin,*® Ch‘éng Chiin,’® Li Piao,*’ Ts‘ui Kuang,'* and Li Yen- 
chih.® It was usual in these writings to employ the annalistic 
method, but Li Piao was the first to divide the material into annals, 
tables, essays, and biographies.”° 

Sometime ** between 500 and 514 Hsing Luan ”* was ordered to 
compile an account of the doings of the emperor Kao-tsu, who 
reigned from 471-499. Hsing Luan’s history went down merely 
thru the year 490, so Ts‘ui Hung ** and Wang Tsun-yeh ** were 
ordered to continue the account down thru 515. This book related 
matters in detail. There was also at Wei Shou’s disposal a book on 





10 Pei shih 56. 4a?, Wet shu 104. 3b?, Pei Ch% shu 37. 3a Ke Ei #) iN 
fi [Pet shih reads = Ye his tzi, because fi was taboo] #8 tk = 


+ @ #é@. H & # ye Sh bh, i [insert Fe, BR from Wei shu] 
St, Fe He, Ze, Bt, BERR J Bb A [Wei shu omits last two char- 
acters. Pei shih reads for them #], fk (& H 3, HE B iq 7 Ge, 
We he OP TE HE, He 1G 

11 Wei shu 24.12a¢; Pei shih 21.13b%. Tet, Yen-hai. Put to death 
under T‘ai-tsu k mH. who was killed in 409. His history consisted of 
mere annals of the emperor’s doings: Wei shu 24. 12a. 

22 An old name for northern Shensi and Hopei (Chihli), the land first 
controlled by the Northern Wei. 

13 381-450, Giles 2035. He was 70 @ la chinoise when put to death (see 
Wet shu 114. 5a7*). Wet shu 35, Pei shih 21. 3a. 

14 Tz, Po-tu {A EE; Wei shu 54; Pei shih 34; died 461. 

18 390-487, Giles 970; Wet shu 48; Pet shih 31. 

1° Tet, Lin-chii Ex Ey. Died at 72 a la chinoise; probably 424-495; 
Wei shu 60. 6b®; Pet shih 40. 4b*. 

Teil, Tao-ku 34 [Ei]; 444-501; Wet shu 62, Pei shih 40. 5b°. 

18 450-523, Giles 2039; Wei shu 67, Pei shih 44. 

1° Died 5383; Wei shu 82. This is one of the lost chapters of the Wei 
shu; the source of our present text is unknown. 

2° His history, however, was never completed. See Wei shw 62. 8b’. 

21 Pei shih 56.4a°; Wei shu 104. 3b*; Pei Ch shu 37. 3a’. 

22 464-514; tei, Hung-pin jk Bi Wei shu 65; Pei shih 43. 

*8 Son of Ts‘ui Kuang; v. note 18. Wei shu 67.7a°; Pei shih 44. 5a’. 
Probably died about 527: Wei shu 67. 7b®. 

24 Wei shu 38.6b’*. A contemporary of Ts‘ui Kuang and Ts‘ui Hung. 
See notes 18 and 23. 
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the imperial agnates in forty * chiian by Prince Hui-yeh ** of 
Chi-yin,*’ as well as a three chiian history of the emperor Chuang 


(528-530) by Wén Tzii-shéng.*® In the last years 2° of the Wei, | 


Shan Wei *° and Ch‘ Chiin ** were in charge of the records. They 
lived at a time when every day was filled with important happen- 
ings, but the record which they kept was lamentably scanty and 
proved to be totally unreliable to the later historian. 

These then are some of the materials mentioned, probably by 
Wei Shou himself, as actually available for the writing of a history 
of the Later or Northern Wei. In 551 there was issued the decree * 
which set our author to work at an undertaking which was to assure 
the transmission of his name to posterity. In order to comply with 
his desire to complete quickly an exact history of the Wei, the 
emperor relieved him of his other official duties that he might 
devote full time to his task. Kao Lung-chih,** Prince of P‘ing- 
yiian,** was named general supervisor of the compilation, but, as 
Wei Shou does not forget to remind us, it was a position which he 
held in name only. Wei Shou chose as his helpers *** the follow- 





25 Pei shih 17. 4a°; also restored texts: Wei shu 19A.4a5; Pei Chi shu 


28, 2b11. HE fi BE ER, ft De B He — [Ws adds 3] Sk. The Sung 
preface to the Wei shu says “thirty chiian”. This book is not mentioned 
in Wei Shou’s biography. 

20 oS Key eo Aa = Pet shih 17.3b; restored texts: Wei shw 19A. 4a’; 
Pei Chi shu 28.2b". Cf. also Lo Chén-yii’s 2g He - Wei shu tsung shih 
chuan chu $f gt tee ff 4: (see Pelliot, T‘oung Pao 24; 79-86) 
ch. 6. 7b. Executed probably in 551: Pei shih 17. 4a°, Pei Ch‘ shu 28. 2b. 

** Under the Manchus this was the district of Ts‘ao chou #& fi] in S. W. 
Shantung. A recent atlas (1929) calls it Ko-tsé FT ve 

*° 8 -f- Bak HE ig $e 495-550 (?); Giles 2307; Pet shih 83. 3b® and 
restored Wet shu 85. 3a°. 

3° Pei shih 50. 8b* and restored Wei shw 81. 2a°. 

iy fit , tei, Chung-ts‘ai ffi 7. Probably died about 546. Pei shih 
50. 8a°; Wei shu 81. 1b*. 

" He VE , tzti, Piao-hsien 4%] 24; contemporary of Shan Wei. Pei shih 
50. 7b®; Wet shu 81. 

82 Pei shih 56. 3b**; and restored Wei shu 104. 3a18, Pei Chi shu 37. 2b**. 

83'Tzu, Yen-hsing HE fi. Died between 551-559; Pei shih 54.1b™ and 


Pei Ch% shu 18.2a°. Pei shih 56. 4a?: aa a i £ By VE > +4 & 
2.4% tH E. 


**In the neighborhood of Chi-nan jig fy in Shantung. 
849 In addition to the names mentioned here, probably from Wei Shou’s 
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ing: Fang Yen-you,** Hsin Yiian-chih,** Tiao Jou,*? Pei Ang- 
chih,®® and Kao Hsiao-kan.*® 

The whole work, with the exception of the essays, was completed 
and presented to the throne in the third month of 554. Later on, 
in the autumn of the same year, Wei Shou was appointed governor 
of Liang-chou,*® but, feeling that his work on the history was not 
yet finished, he begged and obtained permission to finish the task, 
and it was in the eleventh month of the same year that the ten 
essays were presented to the emperor.* Of this whole history 35 
introductions fj, 25 prefaces J¥, and 94 appreciations jim, as 
well as two petitions #@ and the memorial #¥ of presentation of 
the essays, were from the hand of Wei Shou himself.*? 





autobiography, the Pei shih (56.4a1°) speaks of a Sui Chung-jang A$ ff 
iy. whom the Pei Ch shu (37.3a®) calls Mu Yiian-jang fi It ae. 
For lack of further evidence it is impossible to determine this individual’s 
name. 

” 52 FE Whi unknown to me outside Wei Shou’s biography. 

36 aE JU fii: unknown to me outside this mention, and a brief notice 
in Pet shih 50. 4a”. 

$7 7 Ei tet, Tzii-wén F iH 501-556; Pei Chi shu 44.3a%. 

38 xg i 2. unknown outside this mention. 


- hai # Bd, unknown outside this mention. 

ME pi, just south of modern K‘ai-féng Ba $f in Honan. 

*1 The memorial of presentation of the ten essays is signed by Wei Shou, 
Hsin Yiian-chih, Tiao Jou, Kao Hsiao-kan, and Ch‘i-wu Huai wén 
[3 who seems to have been known chiefly as a fortune teller: Pei 
shih 89. 8b°, and Pei Chi shu 49. 3b‘. 

The history was divided as follows: first installment 110 chiian, com- 
posed of 12 tf and 92 ij {& second installment 20 ch. of Fad 
divided as follows: 4 FE G&. 3 fh JB. 2 # PR. 4 HS He. 1 BE. 
1 Ft Bi 2 AX 2 = K 1 %. Today li yiieh is divided into 
4 chiian of li and one of yiieh; the kuan and shih are in one ch. 

It is not clear how Wei Shou divided these into ten essays. 

“2 The “ introductions ” and “ prefaces” probably refer to the introduc- 
tory and explanatory remarks found at the beginnings of certain groups of 
biographies and at the beginnings of the essays and of the first chapter 
of annals. The “appreciations ” are probably the remarks of the historian 
at the end of the biographies, fh Fi FJ. The two “ petitions” (if they 
were “tables ” they should have formed an integral part of the history and 
thus augmented the number of chiian of the whole) have probably been 
lost; and the memorial is undoubtedly that of the presentation of the 
essays, which is found in my edition of the Wei shu at the end of chiian 9 
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It was our author’s misfortune, however, to compile the Wei 
shu too soon after the fall of the dynasty. Many men were living 
whose fathers and grand-fathers had played what were, in the eyes 
of their descendants at least, important réles in their day. Quite 
naturally, then, there rose a storm of protest at what would seem 
to many personal insult if a slight error were made in genealogy 
or precedence, or if an only too just estimate were made of a for- 
bear’s action. To check the fury of protests even imperial action 
was necessary, but, tho some were beaten and others suffered death 
in prison,** the resentment continued to grow in intensity; people 
called the work by its correct pronunciation, only they wrote it 
with characters meaning Filthy History, wet shu ff @; and 
this resentment knew no satisfaction until it had not only forced 
two revisions of the work, but had also violated the very grave of 
the author and scattered his dust to the four winds of heaven.** 

For the future history of his book one might say that Wei Shou 
was also unfortunate in being forced to adopt, as the rightful suc- 
cessor of the Northern Wei (398-534), the Eastern Wei (534-550) 
whose territory was inherited by the Northern Ch‘i (550-577), of 
whom our author was a subject. Later generations were not will- 
ing, in every instance, to recall to mind the circumstances under 
which Wei Shou lived, so, when the Sui and Tang succeeded to 
the empire and ruled from their capital at Ch‘ang-an, and, quite 
naturally, considered as legitimate only those immediate predeces- 
sors who had ruled from the same spot, Wei Shou’s history became 
unorthodox. 

Some of the specific charges of favoritism and error brought 
against the history are listed in the Pet shih, 56.4a%*-4b; but it 
would be little worth our while to mention the trivialities there 
recorded. It was definitely shown by the critics that there were 
errors in the history, and, as a consequence, the book was not issued 
until the author had revised his work.*® It seems probable that 





(probably due to the figure 10 which appears on the margin), but which 
occupies in other editions its correct position at the beginning of chiian 
105. 

The complete history was in 130 chiian; the memorial accompanying the 
essays mentions 131 because it includes also the table of contents. 

43 Pei shih 56.4b°; Lu Pei ig % in Pei shih 30.11a*; Li Shu ae HE 
in Pet Ch% shu 35. 2a. 

** Pei shih 56. 7b‘, Pet Chi shu 37. 6b*. 

“© Pes shih 56. 4b?°. 
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the history was not available outside the privy council until about 
560-561.*° This first revision, however, was deemed insufficient, 
and Wei Shou was again forced to return to his task sometime 
between 565 and the time of his death in 572; probably much 
nearer the former date.*’ 

For the later history of the Wet shu we must consult the preface 
to the work written by the Sung editors, and the Ch‘ien-lung biblio- 
graphers, Ssii k‘u ch‘iian shu tsung mu O ik BA GF MH GB. 
chiian 45. 

The later history of Wei Shou’s work is obscured and compli- 
cated by the publication of other histories covering in large part 
the same period, and most certainly borrowing much from their 
predecessor’s work. Emperor Wén % (590-604) of the Sui 
ordered Wei T‘an,** Yen Chih-t‘ui,*® and Hsin Té-yiian © to 
compile their Wei shu, which was in 92 chiian, and which consid- 
ered the Western Wei to be the legitimate successor to the North- 
ern Wei. But the emperor Yang %¥% (605-616) being dissatisfied 
with their production, ordered Yang Su ™ to compile another his- 
tory along with P‘an Hui,*? Ch‘u Liang,®* Ou-yang Hsiin,** and 
Lu Ts‘ung-tien; °° but Yang Su died before its completion, and 


Pei shih 56. 5b: & He FE fe 1500]... ae PB ge k HF, 
a te tet ely, i A tke IE Ro TF RM &. 
Sede % hAK he ho WE w& EB— 
ap FAB 2 Ke UF 


BP, 
eT oF | . (long extract from Wei 
Snes fe AD) To SEB HE Sk MERE Hm 
GREG UR BHK- 
*° $i Rs teu, Yen-shén ve ; died under Sui, aged 65 @ la chinoise. 


Sui shu 58.1b*; Pei shih 56.9b*°. See note 59. 
= BA > FH , 531-595, Giles 2463. Pei shih 83.8a*; Pei Ch‘t shu 45. 7b°. 


8 3 fis Yi; teii, Hsiao-chi #% Jf. Sui shu 58. 3b™*, Pei shih 50. 4a. 

*: $B Se, died 606, Giles 2408. Sui shu 48, Pei shih 41. 11b*. 

" ye 4H; teil, Po-yen {fj ZF. Sui shu 76. 6b*, Pei shih 83. 15b*. 

= 4¥® ei tzt, Hsi ming % A. Died at 88 a la hesgrcorigh sometime 
between 642-649 (Chiu T‘ang shu 72.8a*): T‘ang shu 102. 5a°, Chiu T‘ang 


shu 72. 6b®. 
#6 Fh BB id: 557-645; Giles 1594; Tang shu 198. 4b** (died at 85), 


Chiu T‘ang shu 189A. 4a1° (died at 80 odd). 
*° ie Zit Si; tet, Yu-i fh fH; Ch‘én shu 30.2a°. Mentioned in Sui 





“7 Pet shih 56. 6a°: 
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the work was stopped.*® In 622 Ch‘én Shu-ta *’ and sixteen others 
were to compile histories for the Northern Wei and some of the 
other shorter dynasties, but early in the period 627-649 the Wei 
history was abandoned. Sometime during the period 650-683 a 
grandson of Wei T“an’s, Wei K‘o-chi,°* wrote ten essays in 15 
chiian which were appended to his forbear’s history.°® In addition, 
the chapter on literature in the T‘ang shu mentions a Hou Wei shu 
in 100 chiian® by Chang T‘ai-su® and a Yiian Wet shu in 30 
chiian * by Pei An-shih,* but by the time of the Sung editors these 
books ®* were no longer extant. 

When the time came to edit ® the Wei shu it was found that 





Shu 76. 8a.1*; died at 57 @ la chinoise probably near end of Sui (589- 
617) for his father died at 50 @ la chinoise in 586 (Ch‘én shu Px = 
10. 2a5), and Ts‘ung-tien was the third son. 

5° Sui shu 76. 8a1*, 

” pit A 3; teu, Tzu-ts‘ung - YR; died 635: Chiu Tang shu 61. 2b', 
T‘ang shu 100, Ch‘én shu 28. 7a’. 

a ER ¥E C- See Sung preface. The only other mention I have found 
of this man is in the Shén hsi t‘ung chih Bae B 38 Fd of 1725, chiian 
21. 22a", where he is assigned to the period 618-626, [ ir] i Iii: 

5° Therefore, Chiu T‘ang shw 46.1la? and T‘ang shu 58. 1b® say that it 
has 107 chiian. Why does Sui shu 33. 1b™ say 100 chiian? Cf. chiian 1 of 
Chang Tsung-yiian’s =) — a (d. 1800) Sui ching chi chih k‘ao chéng 
Vea ESR GH - 

°° Chiu Tang shu 46.11la?; Tang shu 58. 2a?. 

* he Tk x (biography reads Ta Je); brief mention in Chiu T*ang 
shu 68. 6a°, where 3 is error for x. 

“2 ii, x T'ang shu 58.2a". ‘Yiian’ was the family name adopted 
by the Northern or Later Wei on February 2, 496 (Wei shw 7B. 8b*). 
Previously it was T‘o-pa FA RR - 

° 2 & Ay Tang shu 58. 2a” says his tet is Shih-chih i wz, and that 
within the period 847-860 he was a minor official J, FF in Chiang-ling 
7I fe (in south central Hupei; the Manchu dynasty’s Ching-chou 
HH] JH): 

** See note 67. 

*® The editors’ preface is signed by four ming: Pan He. Shu #4 
Tao =: and Tsu-yii ji] #8: The Ssu ku... identifies two of these 
persons as Liu Shu Bi Ag, and Fan Tsu-yu ve WH # P 

Liu Shu, Giles 1353, where we should probably read 1052-1098 for Giles’ 
1052-1078, for his biography, Sung shih 444. 4b‘, says he died at 47 @ la 
chinoise. 
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roughly 30 chiian ®* were either incomplete or lacking. The edi- 
tors then had to draw upon other sources to fill in the gaps and 
present a readable history; unfortunately, they have merely marked 
in their index what chapters were incomplete A 4A or lacking 
fj ; they have not told us upon what sources they drew to fill in 
the lacunae.” 

Owing to this silence the textual critics have been faced with the 
problem of finding out for themselves what texts were available to 
the editors. The evidence is contradicting and confusing, and we 
must content ourselves for the time with a mere statement of the 
difficulties. The Ch‘ung wén tsung mu® (1034-1041) mentions 
one chiian of the annals from Wei T“an’s history and two chiian 





Fan Tsu-yii, 1041-1098, Giles 545; Sung shih 337. 5b’. 

The other two remain to be identified. 

°¢ Exactly 29 chiian are so marked, and should, therefore, be used with 
caution. See under Hou Wei shu in chiian 4 of the Chih chai shu lu chieh 


ti A ee & SK HR A oof Ch’en Chén-sun pi He FR. probably second 
quarter of 13th cent.; see Ssu k‘u . 85. 

*7 It is impossible to tell dead fen the Sung preface whether or not 
they possessed a copy of Wei T‘an’s Wei shu. Consequently the expres- 
sion ‘these books’ at the end of the preceding paragraph is ambiguous, 
like the Chinese. I am inclined to feel that the {§ of the Chinese in- 
cludes only Chang T‘ai-su’s and P‘ei An-shih’s work; but, on the other 
hand, the editors of the Ssu k‘u ... make it include Wei T‘an’s work 
also. Where did our Sung editors get the information that the essays 
in Wei T‘an’s history were by his grandson K‘o-chi? See notes 19 and 58. 

oe x #4 — chiian 2; catalog of imperial collection compiled be- 
tween 1034-1041 (v. Ssu k‘u... chiian 85). Fragments collected and 
edited by Ch‘ien T‘ung $ {[j, whose preface is dated 1799, and others; 


available in the Yiieh ya t‘ang ts‘ung shu i HE a A z= and the Hou 


chih pu tsu chai ts‘ung shu R Fa 74 gE HS ¥ = in editions of 5 chiian. 
According to the Wén lan ko mu so yin % iB | B 24 Bl (1929) the 
Ssu k‘w. ..’s copy (which was drawn from the Yung lo ta tien) has 
twenty chiian, but this must be a misprint (cf. Sst ku... 85 and Tz‘i- 
ytian, s. V.). 

It should be noted that (according to Ssu k‘u ... 85) already in the 
second quarter of the twelfth century, one hundred years after the pro- 
duction of the catalog, Chéng Ch‘iao Bh #E (see note 70) found this 
catalog in such poor condition as to be unusable. 

We need a careful study of the history of this catalog; for it remains 
to be proved that it is still a document valid for the second quarter of the 


eleventh century. 
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of the essays from Chang T“ai-su’s work, as well as Wei Shou’s 
Hou Wei shu in 130 chiian. From this catalog’s remarks (which 
are preserved in the Wén hsten tung kao *°) to these entries we 
learn that these are the only known remains of T‘ai-su’s and T“an’s 
work; further, that Wei Shou’s history and Li Yen-shou’s Pei 
shih had become mixed, and that of the former only ninety odd 
p‘ien #§ were left. This catalog should have been available to the 
Sung editors of the Wei shu. 

Chéng Ch‘iao’s (1104-1162?)"° Tung chih 3% ih, chiian 65, 
indicates the existence of Wei Shou’s, Wei T‘an’s, and P‘ei An- 
shih’s histories complete, and the preservation of two chiian on 
astronomy K 2X from Chang T“ai-su’s work. 

The Chih chai shu lu chieh t'1™ quotes a Ch‘ung hsing shu mu ™ 
to the effect that the T“ai tsung chi $e 5 $8 of Wei Shou’s book 
was lost and replaced by the corresponding chapter from Wei 
T‘an’s; that two essays were lost and replaced from Chang T“ai- 
su’s work; that only these three chiian remained of Wei T<an’s 
and Chang T“ai-su’s works. 

The Ch‘ing cataloguers go on to point out the resemblances and 
differences between the Tai p‘ing yii lan*™* and our present Wei 
shu. The encyclopedia’s account of T“ai-tsung agrees with our Wet 
shu ** with the exception of a statement from the body of the text 
which is not in our Wet shu but appears in the Pei shih, altho 
the rest of the text differs from the Pet shth account. The encyclo- 
pedia’s account of the emperor Hsiao-ching 4% §# differs from 
our present Wei shu."* The account of the empresses in the ency- 
clopedia agrees substantially with the corresponding chapter in our 





aa a i | #% 18th cent. encyclopedia by Ma Tuan-lin is RB- 

7 See J“oung Pao 24.13; 27.93. 

72 See note 66. 

"* This is probably the Chung hsing kuan ko shumu rh fi fig fe] & A 
by Ch‘én K‘uei Pai EX, listed in chiian 8 of the Chih chai shu lu chieh tt. 
This catalog was presented in 1178; probably now lost. Ch‘én K‘uei, 
1128-1203; tei, Shu-chin $7 ¥£ ; Sung shih 393. 10a*. 

Fe 2B 4G) H, completed in 938 (Wylie’s Notes ... p. 183); about 
100 years before the editing of our present Wei shu. 

The T‘ai p‘ing . . . constantly quotes a Hou Wei shu, but none is indi- 
cated in its Bl 8 B- 

™ Tai ping ... 102; Wei shu 3; Pet shih 1.10°. 

™ Tai ping ... 104; Wei shu 12. 
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present history ** with the exception that it includes the empresses 
of the Western Wei. The biographies of Ts‘ui Yi #% BR and 
Chiang Shao-yu #¥% oJ> jf ** and the account of western countries 
fi i 7 in our Wei shu are said to be from the Pei shih. In the 
two replaced chapters *° of the FE §# the Ch‘ing cataloguers have 
noticed T‘ang taboos. 

It is evident, I believe, that a further elucidation of this prob- 
lem can come only from a minute and careful comparative study of 
our present Wei shu and Pet shih with the T‘ang and early Sung 
encyclopedias. Some good old-fashioned Chinese scholar would 
grant a boon to the study of the most important of the Northern 
Dynasties by preparing a minute commentary to the Wet shu in 
the grand old style. 





76 Tai pting . . . 139-140; Wet shu 13. 
7 Wet shu 91.12a°; Pet shih 24. 1b?. 
78 Wet shu 91.12a?°; Pei shih 90.7b°. 
7 Wei shu 102; Pei shih 97. 

®° Wei shu 105, parts 4 and 5. 











ON THE STRUCTURE OF MUNDA WORDS 
G. L. SCHANZLIN 


THE AIM OF this paper is to examine several words of the Munda 
languages of India that are apparently related to words of the 
Mon-Khmer languages of Indo-China and their congeners on the 
same peninsula and beyond the sea. Such a relationship has been 
claimed by Father W. Schmidt, M. Sylvain Lévi, M. J. Przyluski, 
Rev. P. O. Bodding, and others. These comparisons should be 
classified and equated to find the laws governing the differentiation 
of the languages involved. Some of these relationships may be 
genetic or only instances of borrowing. 


Karpasa “ cotton”. 


M. Przyluski, in an article on “ Non-Aryan Loans in Indo-Aryan 
Languages ”, published in English with other papers in a book 
entitled Aryan and Pre-Aryan in India (Calcutta, 1929), has 
traced the word karpdsa back to Austric forms, such as Khmer 
amBas, amBah;* Bahnar kipaih; Malay kapas; Javanese kapas; 
and other forms in related languages. In all these cases the stem, 
beginning with a labial, has a prefix ka (or kam) which appears to 
have been reduced in Khmer, leaving only the remnant am. 

The most characteristic item of M. Przyluski’s table of words, 
however, is an un-prefixed form which he gives, Stieng pahi. 
Curiously also, one of the Munda languages, Santali, has a word 
which shows this pure form of the stem of the word karpdésa, namely 
the Santali word paha, meaning a “ ball of carded cotton”. This 
is all the more remarkable since the Santali word for the plant, 
which also has the meaning “ cotton wool”, is kaskom. 

As Santali can not have been in touch with the Mon-Khmer 
languages of Farther India since the time of the original separation, 
it is not likely that it can have borrowed the word paha from any 
of the Mon-Khmer languages or any other Indo-Chinese language. 
But since paht belongs to one of the farthermost eastern tribes of 





a Lassen mentions a river, Ambastes, and a nation, the Ambastai, likely 
the river Mekong in Cambodia, or at least the Song-koi, in Tonquin. The 
classical geographers had a way of calling nations by the products produced 
by them. Cf. the silken China—ser, the river Ser, the island Seria. 
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the Mon-Khmer and related groups, this possibility is excluded. 
It must be noted, however, that Bahnar (see above), the other of 
the two backward branches of the Mon-Khmer group, has the 
prefixed form kopath. Whether the Malay form kapas is borrowed 
from an Indo-Chinese original or from the Sanskrit karpdsa (itself 
borrowed, perhaps, in some Middle-Indian form like the Pali 
kappasa) , in either case we have to account for the prefix ka, which 
seems to point to Indo-China. 

When the Indo-Aryans borrowed cotton and its name from some 
ancient branch of the Mon-Khmers, they must have borrowed a 
prefixed form which became the basis of the Sanskrit form karpdasa. 
Such a word has been lost from the Munda languages if they ever 
had it. (There does not seem to be, with only one exception, any 
Munda form having the prefix ka, no matter how closely such a 
stem form may resemble related words of the Mon-Khmer group.) 
That the ka in the Santali word kaskom is a case, is not likely. 
The corresponding word for cotton in Mundari is kadsom or 
katsom (Nottrott, Grammar of the Kol Language, 1905). These 
two forms show the instability of such words in languages not 
fixed by rules of writing. There is, I believe, only one other case 
of a form of this word for “ cotton” beginning with a k, namely 
the Khasi k’ah. 

M. Przyluski reasons that the origin of all these forms lies in 
the fact that cotton wool has to be carded before it is spun, and 
that these forms have their primary source in a verb form poh or 
pah “to shoot” and a noun panam “bow” (here the bow used 
for carding cotton). If he is right, the initial p of these forms 
must have changed to & in the Munda and Khasi forms.* 

That there is room for forms ending in ¢, like the stem of the 
suffixed form katsom (see above, and compare also Przyluski’s 
reference to the Sanskrit words pata and karpata “ cotton stuff”), 
could be supported by the following words: Tangkhul Naga vat 
“cotton”; ron vat “cotton plant”. The ending om in kaskom 
and katsom is frequent in Munda, being attached to a considerable 





1 Przyluski suggests deriving the Santali word kaskom from a stem kas 
meaning “ cotton wool ”, and kom the “ cotton plant.” But I doubt whether 
kaskom can be derived that way, or whether any Austric compounds occur 
at all. Kaskom, if my theory of endings is correct, naturally dissolves into 
pah > kas-k-om. Thus also the kas in kaskom does not belong to the 
ancient ka prefixes, but is radical. The medial & is a very common infix. 
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number of words, some of which seem common to both the Munda 
and the Mon-Khmer group of languages. 

That a word with an initial p was the stem word for the term for 
cotton used in other parts of India, seems indicated by the Telugu 
words pati “cotton”, pati chittoo “cotton plant” (Roxburgh, 
Flora Indica, p. 520). This word, in view of its second consonant, 
probably belongs to the group of pata and karpata. 


Domesticated Animals 


In the Santali words, sadom “horse; merom “ goat ”, it may be 
that the ending om signifies something like the English suffixes 
dom or hood, a sort of generalizing term, meaning a group or herd. 
Perhaps the Santali word mihi “calf”, belongs to the same cate- 
gory. Mth% in Santali, is used a good deal with merom “ goat ”, 
mihi merom means “small cattle in general”. (In a similar way 
kara, buffalo, is grouped with bhera, sheep.) 

The ending om is a common one in the Munda languages, and 
also in some of the neighboring aboriginal languages, as the follow- 
ing list will show. In all cases it seems to carry with it the meaning 
of “ masses, groups, materials ”, and perhaps also of “ human com- 
modities”. The Munda languages have borrowed from modern 
Indian languages the following words, adding in each case, their 
own endirg, om: Santali disom “land”; Santali catom “um- 
brella ”; Santali damkom “ dues”; Santali lodam, odam “ otter ” ; 
Kurku didom “milk”. This mode of Santalizing loan words may 
point the way to a similar process in earlier borrowings. 

The following words form a small percentage of the Santali 
vocabulary of terms designating mostly natural objects, all ending 
in um, am, and om. Of such Austric words the following show this 
characteristic in both the Indian and the Indo-Chinese forms: 

(1) Water: Khasi aim, dm, 6m “water”; Khasi sum “to 
bathe ”; Mon hum dait “to bathe”; Santali wm hor “a Chris- 
tian” (baptized Santal), wm amin “ ceremonial bathing ”. 

(2) Oil: Central Sakai senam ; Santali sunwm; Kurku sunim ; 
cf. spoken Tibetan nam. 

(3) Name: Mon neme, yemu; Khmer jhmoh; Korwa yam; 
Kurku jimi; Santali num, rutum. 

(4) Year: Mon hndém; (Lepcha nam) ; Khasi snem; (Santali 
serma;) (Tangkhul Naga) zivkum; (Mikir ninkan). 
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(5) Blood: Mon chim; Khmer ghém; Stieng maham; Khasi 
snim; Gadaba eyam; Santali mayam. 


(6) Crab: Mon khataim; Khmer kia; Bahnar kotam, Stieng 
tam; Santali katkom; Khasi tham. 


To come back to the om, um, and am endings in the Munda 
forms of certain words that belong to a larger group of languages, 
I have been wondering whether such words are really Munda in 
origin. It has been shown above how Santali has added its nasal 
endings to Hindi words, i. e. words of rather recent origin. This 
fact seems to throw some suspicion on words belonging to older 
layers of the language, like sadom “horse”, and merom “ goat”, 
in one of the above lists. If it was possible for Santali to borrow 
such words as Hindi des “country”, Santalizing the word into 
disom “country”, it would not have been impossible for other 
words in Santali ending in wm to go through a similar develop- 
ment after having been borrowed from neighboring languages. 

There are also a number of other, mostly tropical, things indi- 
cated by words which seem to have a rather extended reach around 
and across the Bay of Bengal, indicating old, at least cultural, 
relationships. 


(1) Coconut palm: Mon preo; Telugu chuloo kabri (cf. also 
copra, the dried coconut product). 

(2) Betel palm: Santali gua; Bengali guya; Khasi kwai; 
Tangkhul kwathi; Mikir kove; Mon kamdao. 

(3) Mustard: Mon me rai; Santali rai turt; Bengali séda@ rat 
(“ white mustard ”), tort (“ mustard”). 

(4) Wood apple: Mon kivet; Santali, kat bel, kéc bel. 

(5) Elephant: The Austric languages seem to have possessed 
a common word for elephant: Khmer ¢aérij; Bahnar ruih; Stieng 
riéh ; Savara ra. 

(6) Buffalo (carabao): Palaung Lang. krak, kra; Malay 
kerbao; Santali kada (kara). There is another aboriginal word 
for buffalo, both in India and also in Malaysia): Kherwan sail 
(“bison ”) ; Tangkhul stlui; Mikir chelong. 

(7) Dog: Palaung languages sau, so, hsao; Stieng sou; Khasi 
kseu; (Mikir methan [prefix me?], R. E. Neighbor, Vocabulary 
of English and Miki) ; Santali seta; Mund sita; etc. 

- 
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(8) Elephant (see Bishop, “The Elephant and its Ivory in 
Ancient China”, JAOS 41. 290 ff.) : Siamese chang; Shan States 
tsang; Northern China hsiang ; Cantonese ising ; Annamese tong; 
Mon coin; Palaung, sa; (compare here Austric list, under No. 5). 
This group did not extend into India proper. Mr. Bishop thinks 
that it is of Shan origin. 


(9) Snake: Malay ular; Santali lar; Mundari lur-bing “ the 
rainbow serpent ”. 

(10) Iron: Mon pasoa; Malay best; Hodgson’s list, kasway; 
(perhaps also Santali pasra “ smithy ”’). 

(11) Rice: Nicobar arédé, ards; Malay bras, beras; Khmer 
sruw ; Mon sré, srd; Santali horo, huru. 

(12) Teak tree: Malabari tayk (Lassen); Gondhi tekaim; 
Telugu teek; Siamese sak; Bengali sdégun, ségun; Santali sagun, 
sagwan; (cf. also Hindi, sakwa, the sal tree). 


There is still another class of Santali words like ul “ mango ”, 
tor “squirrel”, kul “tiger” (with kla “tiger” in Mon). These 
are clearly shortened forms. Schmidt has pointed out how such 
words have been cut down and are now the monosyllabic remnants 
of former dissyllabic words, with the remaining first syllable 
strengthened by lengthening the vowel. What they were originally, 
whether Munda stems or borrowings from other languages, is a 
problem which still awaits investigation. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





A Comparative Study of the Literatures of Egypt, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia. By T. Eric Pret. The Schweich Lectures of 
the British Academy, 1929. London: HumpHrey MILForD, 
1931. 8vo; pp. vii + 136. 


As the author observes in his preface, it is difficult to find a 
suitable title for a book of this character. The study is not com- 
parative in the sense that it is devoted to the relation existing 
between the literatures in question, but only in that of comparing 
their scope and their aesthetic appeal to the modern reader. Being 
himself a distinguished Egyptologist, it is not surprising that Pro- 
fessor Peet shows a tendency to exaggerate the importance of 
Egyptian literature. However, it must be said that he has evidently 
tried very hard to be fair. Aesthetically, Egyptian literature is 
undoubtedly somewhat superior to Mesopotamian, just as is true of 
Egyptian art. The book is exceedingly well written, and makes 
delightful reading. 

It goes without saying that Biblical scholars and Assyriologists 
will dissent from some of his statements; such dissent is in no way 
a criticism, since no two scholars of distinction will agree on all 
questions of dating literary productions. It is hardly fair to com- 
pare Genesis with the Iliad, since the former is a prose reflection 
of a Hebrew epic which must go back into the Bronze Age, while 
the latter is original. Herodotus represents the infancy of Greek 
historiography, while the contemporary Malachi belongs to the 
decadence of prophecy. The Song of Songs is, in its present form, 
not much older than Theocritus, it is true, but the lyrics which it 
contains are nearly all much older; the atmosphere of the Songs is 
that of the early Monarchy. The author greatly exaggerates the 
originality of the King James Version. As a matter of fact, this 
version is full of Hebraisms, and owes much of its value for the 
formation of later English style precisely to its syntactic simplicity 
and its freedom from the Latinisms which once threatened to 
suffocate English prose. Stopford Brooke and others have called 
attention to the remarkable similarity between Hebrew and Anglo- 
Saxon style in many important respects. It is, therefore, somewhat 
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misleading to compare the translations of modern scholars from 
Egyptian and Babylonian with the translations also made in 
modern times from Hebrew literature, to the disadvantage of the 
latter literature. 

There are very few errors and equally few serious omissions. On 
p. 41 the fairy tales of the Westcar Papyrus, actually written in a 
vulgarizing Middle Egyptian, are said to be in the same language 
as the Story of the Two Brothers and the Story of the Foredoomed 
Prince, both of which are in New Egyptian. On p. 96 it is not 
quite correct to say that no Babylonian love lyrics are known to us. 
A catalogue of love songs, over forty in number, was found by the 
German excavators at Assur, and has been published by Ebeling, in 
the Berliner Bettrige zur Ketlschriftforschung, I, 3. While only 
the first line of each song is preserved, the total number of lines 
is very respectable, and enables us to make a very good comparison 
with similar lines in the Song of Songs. 

We owe Professor Peet a debt of gratitude for his sketch of the 
subject of ancient Oriental literature in such charming and yet 
impartial form. 


Some Tombs of Tell en-Nasbeh. By Witt1aAM FREDERIC BADE. 
Palestine Institute Publication, No. 2. Berkeley (California), 
1931. Pp. 63. 


This brochure is the second instalment of Badé’s preliminary re- 
port on his work at Tell en-Nasbeh, just seven miles north of 
Jerusalem. In it he describes the results of his examination of 
some tombs in the vicinity of the mound, to whose necropolis they 
belonged. The description is clear and generally adequate, while 
the twenty-three plates (numbered continuously with the text) 
provide numerous well-drawn specimens of pottery, as well as a 
number of photographs of the contents of the tombs. 

On pp. 8-12 the author makes some useful observations with 
regard to the form of the tombs and the character of their remains 
when discovered. The first tomb illustrated (plate XIII!) is 
Hellenistic in date, but can hardly be dated so precisely as between 
275 and 250 B.c. There are too few and too ordinary pieces to 
warrant a date more precise than somewhere in the third or early 
second century. 
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Tomb 3 (pp. 16-18, plates XIV-XV) belongs to the first half 
of Early Iron II, but not to the very beginning of this period. 
Badé first assigned it to about 800 B.c., following Fisher; he now 
dates it about 900-850 B.c. I should adopt his first date, and 
assign it to the period 850-750 B.c., with the proviso that an 
examination of the pottery itself would be necessary before a more 
exact dating could safely be given. The reason for my later dating 
is that all the pieces are characteristic of the fully developed EJ 
II except the rounded saucer lamps, of which there are six. The 
latest discoveries at Samaria, agreeing with the results of our third 
campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, have shown that the ninth century 
was a period of transition in ceramics, and that the pottery of the 
period 950-850 is fairly homogeneous, and bears almost as much 
resemblance to the earlier as to the later pottery. Badé is correct 
in rejecting the Iron Age chronology of Macalister’s final publica- 
tion, as now shown definitively by the first campaign at Beth-zur. 
Up to about 1908 Macalister’s chronology was essentially correct, 
but after that year he began reducing it, until in his Gezer he 
offers dates which are almost invariably from one to three centuries 
too low. The polished black juglet of EI I has the same type of 
burnished surface as that of EI II, but the shape is more graceful, 
and the neck is much longer, while the handle joins it below the 
mouth; the type is well illustrated by the first eight vases on plate 
XVII. Tomb 5 (pp. 18-33 and plates XVI-XXIII) is correctly 
assigned to EI I (1200-900 B. c.), but the date assigned on p. 28, 
B. C. 1150-950, is too high, in my judgment. The pottery is very 
characteristic throughout of the third phase of EI I (B; at Tell 
Beit Mirsim) and is later, on the whole, than the period of Saul at 
Gibeah. I should assign the tomb to about 1000-850 B.c., with 
the same proviso as before. 

The scarabs found in this tomb agree entirely with the pottery. 
All three belong to the period between the end of the Nineteenth 
and the early part of the Twenty-second Dynasty. The two ap- 
parent exceptions are not really so late as Pieper has suggested. 
No. 1331 does not represent a crocodile with its tail hanging down, 
but the ‘83 lizard. For an identical lizard, in the same position on 
the scarab, see Hall, Scarabs in the British Museum, p. 246, No. 
2463, which he dates in the Twenty-second Dynasty. No. 1332 is a 
decadent scarab of Tuthmosis III, and cannot be dated exactly. 
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Excavations at Kish. Vol. III, 1925-7. By L. Ca. Waretin and 
S. Lanepon. Paris: GEUTHNER, 1930. Pp. iii + 20, with 
XVI plates. 


In this little volume Watelin, Field Director of the Herbert Weld 
and Field Museum of Natural History Expedition to Mesopotamia, 
has given a brief description of a large Neo-Babylonian temple 
found at Kish and believed by Langdon to be Ehursagkalama, 
Stamped bricks show that it was built by Nebuchadnezzar and later 
repaired by Nabonidus. The complete absence of any reference to 
this work in the inscriptions of the former suggests that it was 
undertaken toward the end of his reign. The ground-plan of the 
main temple is very much like that of Neo-Babylonian temples 
excavated by Koldewey at Babylon, as Watelin observes. 

Langdon includes copies of some selected tablets of various dates, 
mostly contracts. On pp. 17-9 he offers a transcription and trans- 
lation of a new brick of Merodach-baladan. There are a number of 
errors, due partly to the carelessness of the original cuneiform 
scribe. In line 2 ti-kip(?) ri-Sa-an an-du-ni-tt should be ti-1b-ki( ?) 
re-Sa-an eli-ni-tt, reading TA for du. In line 3 read u-Se-pis-su(!) 
iqgis. In line 6 read a-na qistt li-qis-su a-na damiq-ti 
(SI[G;-G]A-tt). 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Babylon—Die heilige Stadt. By Eckuarp UnceEr. Berlin and 
Leipzig: WALTER DE GRUYTER & Co., 1931. xv + 382 pp. 


{t is an indication of the great advance which has been made in 
Mesopotamian archaeology when a book such as the one under 
review can be prepared. That so much has become known of the 
character of a city which had lain buried for many centuries is 
truly marvelous. Source material has been used to great advantage 
and hence an excellent compendium of all that has thus far been 
discovered concerning the city of Babylon has been produced. The 
collection and organization of all this data has been an arduous 
task, but there should be ample compensation in the knowledge that 
almost the very structure of an ancient metropolis has been por- 
trayed with so much detail. An attractive view of “ Die heilige 
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Babylon Nebukadnezars ” is used as a frontispiece. There is no 


exaggeration in stating that it is based more upon scientific fact 
than, upon imagination. This is an index of the method used by 
the author. Certainly the volume cannot be criticised because of 
descriptions and restorations which are fantastic and extravagant. 
Numerous plans and pictures and some autographed texts, together 
with extensive indices, add to the value of the publication. The 
statements which are made concerning the walls, gates, streets, 
bridges, sacred precincts, and holy buildings of Babylon are based 


. upon what the spade of the excavator has unearthed and what the 


Assyriologist has contributed by the decipherment of cuneiform 
records. Thus the magnificence of the city which was the center 
of Babylonian glory has been made vivid and impressions preserved 
by early writers have been corroborated in large measure. This 
book is bound to be indispensable to those who have an interest in 
gaining information as to the sort of city Babylon really was. 

Attention may be called to several uncertainties. It is by no 
means an established historical circumstance that the so-called 
First Sealand Dynasty came to an end as the result of a struggle 
with Elam. The Kassites contributed much to this change in 
dynastic fortunes, and the cuneiform record may mean that Ea- 
gimil, the last king of the First Sealand Dynasty, went to Elam, 
not in a hostile attitude, but for the purpose of seeking refuge from 
Kassite aggression. Reference is made (p. 38) to a Nabonidus 
text belonging to Yale University which appears to indicate that 
copper and iron were imported by Erech from Ionia. The writer 
formerly gave this interpretation to the text, but he now believes 
that ”@tJa-a-ma-na may allude to the land of Yemen. He also feels 
that NU N*, even though there are occurrences of the title “ King 
of NUN*” in Neo-Babylonian and Persian royal designations, 
should not necessarily be regarded as an ideogram for “ Babylon”. 
NUN* was the standard ideogram for “ Eridu,” and it would seem 
strange if it could also have been employed for “ Babylon”. There 
is no subsidiary proof that “ Babylon” was represented by the 
ideogram NUN*. Since Eridu was one of the important cities 
associated with the Sealand, it is possible that the title “ King of 
Eridu ” denoted political control over the Sealand. 


RayYMOND P. DouGHERTY. 
Yale University. 
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The Third Wall of Jerusalem: An Account of Excavations. By 
KE. L. SUKENIK and L. A. Mayer. Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem. From the Hebrew. Jerusalem: At the UNIvERsITY 
Press. London: Oxrorp UNIvERsITy Press, 1930. 176 pp., 
and 10 plans. 


The third wall of Jerusalem is a subject which has always been 
especially successful in arousing odium archaeologicum. Unfor- 
tunately, the carefully executed excavations of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Society, hopefully begun “to put an end to conflicting 
opinions put forward on the subject of the ‘Third Wall,’” did 
not achieve that much-to-be-desired end. That, however, is not 
in the least the fault of the excavators or their publication of 
results, but is due to the character of the data with which they 
had to work and still more to Josephus’ remarkable ability to 
contradict himself. 

The reviewer arrived in Jerusalem two years after the conclusion 
of the excavations, which were conducted in 1925, 1926, and 1927. 
Many of the trenches were still partly open and sections of the 
wall could be examined. Although for the safety of travel it was 
found necessary to cover nearly all of it, nevertheless the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities has wisely left two or three sections exposed 
but protected, and considerable portions of a tower and gateway 
are still visible in the street directly in front of the American 
School of Oriental Research. The excavations have at least con- 
clusively proved that, at some time early in the Roman period, a 
strong wall ran across the open plain parallel to the present north 
rampart of the city and about 500 meters from it, and thus they 
have fully established the trustworthiness of Robinson’s observa- 
tions and measurements made in 1838 and 1851. 

Since Robinson’s time a very large portion of the remains of 
the wall had disappeared, its great stones having been broken up 
for use in modern buildings. The excavators undertook to discover 
whatever traces of the old wall still remained before the rapidly 
growing city should make investigation impossible. As it was, 
roads and buildings prevented excavation in several places, but a 
series of sections of wall with towers was found so placed as clearly 
to fall into a continuous line running from the American School 
westward for 500 meters, almost to the Italian Hospital. About 
this there can no longer be dispute. 
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There still remain, however, unsettled questions enough. Where 
this wall eventually joined the city walls on the east and west is 
not clear. Neither is the question settled as to whether it is 
Agrippa’s “third wall,” mentioned by Josephus. And, finally, 
even if that dispute were at an end, the problem as to the line of 
the second wall and therefore the site of Calvary and the Holy 
Sepulchre still remains to be debated. 

In a series of articles published in the Revue Biblique in 1927 
and 1928, Pére Vincent, famous archeologist of the Dominican 
Ecole Biblique, has advanced the theory that the “third wall ” 
built by Agrippa followed essentially the line of the present north 
wall of the Old City and that the wall laid bare by Dr. Sukenik 
and Dr. Mayer was built during the Bar Cochba revolt. The theory 
is based upon that careful and discriminating study of all the 
evidence which distinguishes Pére Vincent’s work and the publi- 
cation is accompanied by an illuminating series of photographs of 
both walls. The chief argument is that the new “third wall” is 
too poorly constructed to be the work of Herod Agrippa. 

The excavators admit that the archeological evidence proves with 
certainty only that the “ third wall” was prior to Byzantine times. 
But they contend that there is no dependable literary evidence for 
such a construction during the Bar Cochba revolt and that the 
building of a wall so far north is improbable at a time when the 
city was notoriously small and weak, but was eminently suitable 
when it was at the height of its prosperity in the period before the 
Jewish War. The poor construction of the wall as now discovered 
they regard as sufficiently explained by the fact that, according to 
Josephus, it was merely begun by Josephus and was hastily finished 
by the revolting) Jews just before the investment of the city by 
Titus. The decision, therefore, turns finally upon the interpreta- 
tion of the notoriously ambiguous and contradictory statements 
of Josephus and upon the date of the original line of the present 
north wall. The conclusions of Drs. Sukenik and Mayer seem 
eminently reasonable. 

Fortunately, perhaps, the question of the site of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is not affected. The line of the present north 
wall may have been first used in Aelia Capitolina or in the city of 
Eudocia. It certainly is the line of the north wall in the Madeba 
mosaic. The second wall, the north wall of Jesus’ time, may well 
have run just east and south of the present Church of the Holy 
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Sepulchre, though archeological evidence on the point is extremely 
weak. On this matter the excavations described in the volume 
under review throw no light whatever. 

The volume, which is an adaptation from the original Hebrew 
publication, does great credit to the Hebrew University and the 
Azriel Press of Jerusalem. One would have welcomed more ex- 
planatory lettering on the excellent plans of the excavations, but 
the half-tones and plans are admirably clear and there are most 
interesting reproductions and descriptions of inscriptions, Byzantine 
mosaics, and various small finds. 


C. C. McCown. 
Pacific School of Religion. 


A Book containing the Risala known as the Dove’s Neck-Ring about 
Love and Lovers, composed by Abu Muhammad ‘Ali Ibn Hazm 
al-Andalust. Translated from the unique manuscript in the 
University of Leiden edited by D. K. Pétrof in 1914, by A. R. 
Nyx. Paris: PAvL GEUTHNER, 1931. Pp. exxiv + 244. 


Tawgq al-Hamdmah is one of the most delightful pieces of Arabic 
literature and was written ca. A. D. 1022 by ibn-Hazm, one of the 
three most prolific authors that Islam produced. In it the author, 
of Christian Spanish descent, treats in clean and beautiful lan- 
guage, in both prose and poetry, such aspects and concomitants of 
love as its nature, its symptoms, its causes, faultfinding, slandering, 
union, loyalty, betrayal, separation, oblivion, illicit practices, etc. 
The translator, Dr. Nykl of the Oriental Institute in the University 
of Chicago, has traveled in the interest of his work over Andalusia 
and parts of Northern Africa, visited many of the scenes connected 
with the life of the author or depicted in his monograph, and con- 
sulted with a number of Spanish Arabists who had made a study of 
ibn-Hazm and of his works. The result is the book under review, 
upon the excellence of which the translator should be warmly con- 
gratulated. 

Although the translator made a special effort to check on the 
original text, yet a number of passages are still subject to emenda- 
tion. On page 2, for instance, shaht (1. 10) should be emended to 
read shatt and ghawl (1. 11) to ghawr. Here and there shades of 
meaning have been missed in the translation. “The great agita- 
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tion he felt ” (p. 31, ll. 21-2) should be “ the great ordeal (baliyah) 
he passed through; “seems unimportant” (p. 187, 1. 36) should 
be “seems easy”. A few slips have been made. Change Medersas 
(p. xxi, ll. 9, 30) to medresas, or better still to Madrasahs; Zahra 
(p. xxix, ll. 13, 27) to Zahra’; Aqsa (p. xxxiv, 1. 29) to Aqsa; 
Khafsin (p. xxxvii) to Hafsiin; “ proposed plans ” (p. 1, ll. 28-9) 
to “moral of discourses” (maghdzi); “has become tired amidst 
swamps” (p. 17, 1. 23) to “yawns (tathd@’aba) amidst thick 
dust (naqg‘) ”; lines 8-11 on p. 17 to “I covet that conversation in 
which he is mentioned and which fills me with the sweet odor of 
amber. When he speaks I pay no heed to others talking in my 
presence.” The crop of typographical errors to be expected in an 
English work printed in France is there. Hawmdn (p. 2, 1. 35) = 
Hammam; “ continues ” (p. 29, 1. 29) = “continued ”; ““Asim ” 
(p. 57, 1. 3) —=“‘Asim”. The system of transliteration used is 
not the one generally approved by orientalists. 

Nevertheless the work on the whole is remarkably accurate and 
reliable. 

Puiuip K. HItTTI. 
Princeton University. 


Der Leuchtturm von Alexandria. Ein arabisches Schattenspiel aus 
dem mittelalterlichen Aegypten. Von PAvuL KAHLE, mit Bei- 
trigen von GrEorG Jacos. Stuttgart: W. KoHLHAMMER, 
1930. Pp. viii + 44*'4+ 94+ 04. Price RM. 20. 


Dr. Kahle’s publication is a noteworthy contribution to our 
knowledge of the Arabic shadow-theatre in its popular form and 
language. LEl-mandr “The Lighthouse ” belongs to that class of 
plays which may still be seen in the Nearer East in a modernized 
form, especially during the month of Ramadan. Kahle prints for 
comparison a modern version of “The Lighthouse” which was 
dictated to him in Cairo in the year 1914. 

Except for the more literary plays of Muhammed Ibn Daniyal, 
of which three MSS are known to exist, MSS of the old, popular 
shadow-plays were hitherto unknown. Kahle’s find of a MS of 
texts, of which lib el-mand@r is one, is therefore of great importance, 
as we have here for the first time a comprehensive presentation of 
a shadow-play in its 16th century form. The prose parts were 
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generally improvised, but kept within the unchangeable framework 
of the play. The preservation of those found in El-manér is due to 
the fact that their sense depended upon the absolute accuracy of 
the wording. The MS was copied, as stated on the last page, on 
the 8th day of Misre in the year 1118, i. e. the 14th of Gumida I 
of the year 1119 13th of August 1707 a.p. The play, in its 
present form, is the work of Da’fid el-Manawi whose name appears 
as Ra’is Da’id el-‘Attar on the title page of the MS which reads: 
“This is the shadow-play diwan (diwadn kedes) of the poetry 
(kalam) of Shéch Se‘tid and of Shéch ‘Ali en-Nahle and of the 
poetry of the most loutish (el-ahraf) Ra’is Da’fid el-‘Attar.” Shech 
Se‘id was the teacher of el-Manawi, and many of his poems occur 
in the play. Shéch “Ali en-Nahle was the Master of the Guild of 
the Shadow-Play Actors, séh et-tarika (p. 3*), who conferred the 
sedd upon Da’iid, admitting him thereby into the Guild of Actors. 
They both belong to the 16th century as does Da’id who was still 
alive in 1612/13 when he was in Adrianople (p. 8*). As the light- 
house of Alexandria is the centre of the play, Kahle sees in the fact 
that it was destroyed between 1326 and 1349 a proof for the exist- 
ence of the play el-mandr before that event had taken place (p. 9*). 
Rare shadow-play figures of the middle of the 14th century, some of 
which are reproduced, are regarded by the author as an additional 
proof of its early date. Kahle considers the times of the crusades 
as its political background. A special feature of this 16th century 
shadow-play is the introduction of the bellik, a song which follows 
upon a lengthy poetic scene in which it is announced. 

The translation is pleasing and, together with the Introduction, 
will be of interest to the folklorist and antiquarian. The Arabic, 
the vulgar idiom of the 16th century, offers many difficulties, and 
it is to be hoped that the author will soon publish, for the benefit 
of all Arabists, the special lexicon which he has prepared for the 
texts of his manuscript. 

This publication is the first of a series dealing with the Oriental 
Shadow Theatre to be issued by Georg Jacob and the author. The 
second volume will contain Muhammed Ibn DaniyAl’s Taif al-Hayél 
by Jacob, who has added a characteristic example of this play to the 
present volume, as well as an addition to the bibliography of the 
2nd ed. of his Geschichte des Schattentheaters (Hannover, 1925). 
This series will undoubtedly become a source of great importance 
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for our knowledge of the Arabic shadow-play and its peculiar 
diction. 

The few unimportant inaccuracies, due to the printer, the reader 
will readily notice for himself. In the Vorwort (p. v) gandar is 
translated “ Oberzeremonienmeister ” and on p. 10* “ Obergader- 
obenmeister ”. Has gandar both meanings? Pp. 1 Ar. text last 
line: The text is perhaps not in order; we might read el-rukn 
el-yamam “the south corner” i. e. the corner of the Ka‘ba. In 
it is a stone “called al-Mustajab (or Mustajab min el Zunub or 
Mustajab el dua, “where prayer is granted”), cf. Burton, El 
Medina and Meccah, 2nd ed. London, 1857, vol. II, p. 160. An 
allusion to this stone would suit the context well. P. 33 note 3, 
tihina is a thick liquid, the precipitated portion of fresh, unclarified 
sesame oil. It is of a grayish white colour and is eaten during the 
winter months, e. g. in Damascus and Jerusalem, with dibs. It is 
considered a great delicacy, just such as would suit the glutton 
er-Rihim, cf. p. 20, v. 4. 

H. Henry SPoer. 

New York City. 


Harunuw’l-Rashid and Charles the Great. By F. W. Buckurr. 
(Monographs of the Mediaeval Academy of America, No. 2). 
Cambridge, Mass., 1931. Pp. viii + 64. 


About twenty years ago the learned world in Petrograd (at that 
time Petersburg) was extremely agitated by a dispute between two 
professors of the University. One of the best Russian Orientalists, 
W. Barthold, published in 1912 a work entitled Charles the Great 
and Harun ar-Rashid. In this he reviewed the question of Franco- 
Moslem relations and, especially, those of the embassies of the rulers 
mentioned in the title. His conclusion was the same as that of 
Pouqueville, the French scholar of the thirties of the last century; 
namely, that the tales, which were adopted by the modern European 
historians as from authentic sources, are pure legend, which could 
have no place in any serious historical work. The reasons for such 
a conclusion were the complete silence of the Oriental authorities 
about these events, the non-authenticity of the famous gifts of 
Harun to Charles, and, moreover, the facts that the Caliph, his 
government, and Moslem society really knew nothing about Charles 
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and his Empire and that the political situation in the reign of 
Harun was unfavourable for such official relations. 

The opposite point of view was defended by the eminent Russian 
historian, A. Vasiliev (now of the University of Wisconsin), who 
replied to Barthold two years later in an article under the same 
title as that of Barthold’s. He tried to ruin, step by step, the 
arguments of Barthold and named his adversary’s point of view on 
the Western data and the Eastern silence “hypercriticism ”. But 
Barthold did not wish to leave the last word to Vasiliev and wrote 
another article in which he attempted to annihilate the objections 
of Vasiliev. The opinion of the Russian colleagues of these two 
authors was strictly divided: the Orientalists were on the side of 
Barthold and the Westernists on that of Vasiliev. Since 1914 
neither Barthold, who died in 1930, nor Vasiliev has published 
anything especially devoted to this problem. 

In the following years this question was discussed many times by 
others, and we must acknowledge that the European historians, 
almost without exception, were of Vasiliev’s point of view. It is 
common knowledge and a very strange fact that the distrust and 
scepticism of scholars of Western disciplines defer to the attempts 
of the Orientalists to criticize some current theories (as, for 
instance, the rights of Sultans and Khedives to the title of Caliph). 

Professor Buckler reviews the same question. He has studied 
extremely carefully, in detail, all accessible material. His book is 
divided into preface, three chapters, four appendices, and bibli- 
ography. In the preface he expresses his regard for many scholars, 
among them the two Russian authors. In the chapter “ Abdu- 
*1-Rahman and the Franks” he pours a new light on Moslem Spain 
and gives some very interesting data as well as an explanation. 
The next two chapters are devoted especially to the question which 
is used as the title of the book. All the old material is deeply and 
assidiously examined, and although no new information can be 
found nevertheless the author is a follower of Vasiliev’s theory. 
The appendices are a summary, exceedingly important for foreign 
readers, of the first Russian work of Barthold; the chronology of 
Cosmas, Patriarch of Alexandria; “ Proper Elephantem Bestiam ”, 
concerning the elephant, the gift of Harun to Charles; and an 
extract from “The Pallium of Saint Cuthbert”. At the end a 
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wonderfully complete bibliography is added, in which 135 works are 
mentioned. 

The book under discussion can be highly recommended as the 
newest and most serious examination of the question. But no new 
material is given and the Oriental sources are still silent. Thus, 
we can repeat the words of our author (p. 3): “ any final decision 
is difficult ”’. 


Tatarische Texte. By GorrHotp Wert. Berlin: WALTER DE 
GRUYTER & Co., 1930. Pp. vi+ 185. RM 12. 


Many Russian soldiers of Tatar origin were prisoners in Germany 
during the world war. Some of them were called by the Prussian 
State Library in Berlin to give specimens of their language on 
phonograph records. The author gives us the material of these 
forty-three records in phonetic transliteration and in Tatar 
(Arabic) alphabet with German translation and notes. The con- 
tents are solo- and chorus-songs, stories, anecdotes, proverbs, say- 
ings, descriptions of Tatar customs, and several samples of gram- 
matical material—nouns, verbs, declensions and conjugations. 
Various dialects are represented, mostly those of the Tatar tribes 
on the Volga River. The book is a very useful one for the linguistic 
and ethnological studies of Turkologists. 

N. MarrTINovitTcH. 

New York City. 


Karanis. Topographical and Architectural Report of Excavations 
during the Seasons 1924-28. (University of Michigan Studies. 
Humanistic Series. Volume xxv.) By Arruur E. R. Boak 
and Enocnw E. Prererson. Ann Arbor: UNIVERSITY OF 
MicuicaNn Press, 1931. Pp. viii+ 69. Plates XLII. Plans 
VI. $2.00. 


The University of Michigan has been especially interested in 
papyri for several years, due mostly to the late Professor Francis 
W. Kelsey who, in conjunction with the British Museum, carried 
on negotiations to procure papyri for the combine of a few Ameri- 
can universities. Professor Kelsey attempted to establish a 
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standard of prices, which Italians, French, and Germans, and others 
not in the combine have unfortunately broken. Not only has the 
University of Michigan purchased many papyri, but for seven years 
it has conducted excavations at the ancient Graeco-Egyptian town 
of Karanis, now known as Kém Washim on the northern border of 
the Fayum near the desert’s edge. The results in papyri have been 
fruitful; and luckily for science the archaeological and historical 
evidence has not been impaired by lack of carefully planned 
campaigns. The director of the digging has been mainly Mr. 
Peterson, who got his first excavating experience in a four-month’s 
campaign with me in 1924 at Pisidian Antioch. He has done a 
good piece of excavating and uncovered much of the town which 
flourished only in the period of Greek and Roman rule. He has had 
the help of visiting professors from Michigan, especially of the 
Chairman of the Directing Committee, Professor Boak, and of sev- 
eral others. It is too bad that this preliminary report has been so 
long delayed, but it was well worth waiting for. The photographs 
on the plates and the plans are for the most part excellent. The 
photographs will prove important, for, as I was sorry to see when 
I was at Karanis, some of the walls of the later houses have been 
destroyed, and the photographs will be the only evidence for them. 

The ruins occupy an area measuring about one kilometer from 
east to west and 600 meters from north to south. Only a portion 
has been cleared in the upper strata of two areas of the town, but 
the things described date between the second century A. D. and 457 
A.D. The main finds here described are the houses with stone 
foundations and mud walis (much repaired and rebuilt), several 
with vaulted roofs and ceilings, some with stone stairways, many 
containing granaries and dovecotes. One dovecote has several 
hundred nests made of clay vases built horizontally into the walls. 
The courtyard of the houses is often encumbered with ovens, hand- 
mills, pens for animals, etc. The living rooms have decorated 
niches in the walls and above these vertically barred windows. 
Many of the walls were plastered and several rectangular niches 
showed traces of wall-paintings. Those of the god Heron (plate 
XXIV) and of Isis and Harpocrates (plate XXV) are well pre- 
served. The houses are not extremely important, but, as no late 
Roman town in the Fayum has been excavated so far, they yield 
much information on Roman private life and domestic architecture 
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in Egypt. It would be interesting to have a reconstruction of a 
typical Karanis house and a comparison with houses excavated 
elsewhere, and a discussion of the city-plan and the types of houses. 
For example such a stone basin as appears in Figure 12 has several 
parallels at Olynthus. 


Davip M. Rosrnson. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Contributions a la dialectologie irantenne. (Dialecte Guilaki de 
Recht, dialectes de Farizind, de Yaran et de Natanz.) Par 
ARTHUR CHRISTENSEN. Kobenhayn, 1930. 


An Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto. By Gzrora MorcEn- 
STIERNE. Oslo, 1927. 


One field of linguistic study which has long been neglected is 
that of modern Iranian dialectology. Perhaps this neglect is trace- 
able to the greater allure of half-obliterated Pahlevi and Old 
Persian carvings, perhaps it is a lack of texts which would enforce 
upon the student a protracted sojourn in the country and the 
preparation of texts in some method of transcription more accurate 
than the modified Arabic alphabets in use on the plateau. At any 
rate, but few scholars have turned their attention to this terra 
incognita linguarum. It is therefore particularly pleasing to review 
the two above-named works. 

There can be no question that the Contributions a la dialectologie 
iranienne by Arthur Christensen is one of the best contributions of 
recent years to the study of the dialects of the Iranian Plateau. 
Before, however, considering this book from the point of view of 
form, presentation, and material it would be well to consider the 
author and his qualifications. It will be remembered that in this 
same field of Iranian dialectology Dr. Christensen has already made 
commendable contributions, most notable of which is his Le dialecte 
de Simnan (Copenhagen, 1915). In addition he has published a 
number of historical and critical texts and has not spared himself 
in the painstaking study and classification of those of his predeces- 
sors and contemporaries in this same too much ignored field of 
linguistics. It would, therefore, be surprising if a man of such 
preparation and talents were not to produce a careful and well- 
organized work. This objective he has attained and it seems safe 
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to predict that it will be some time before others in the same field 
will be able to supplant his grammars of the four dialects which 
he made the focus of his attention in 1929, on his second trip to 
Persia. 

The book itself may be divided into four main parts, a vocabu- 
lary, and an appendix. The first of these divisions is the “ Intro- 
duction ”, which, in addition to outlining the methodology pursued, 
contains some bibliographical notes not otherwise published, and a 
general comparison of the dialects considered. As regards his 
methodology, one is inclined to the belief that Dr. Christensen is 
more of a “cabinet scholar” than a field worker inasmuch as it 
does not appear from his statements that he undertook to pay 
personal visits to the regions of Farizind, Yaran, and Natanz. 
Instead he appears to have contented himself with a protracted 
sojourn in Teheran, consulting such natives of these towns as he 
found in the capital and comparing their statements with those of 
Mann and Zhukovski. Such a procedure seems inexcusable when 
one considers that these places lie not more than thirty-six hours 
from the capital, near to excellent motor routes and in regions 
which are well policed and properly governed, thanks to the efforts 
of the new emperor Reza Shah Pahlevi who ascended the throne in 
1925. To attempt to delineate a dialect on the say-so of a few 
individuals when the iocale could easily be visited and data checked, 
seems not merely unwise but a sufficient cause for one to regard 
details with distrust even if one concedes the major points, such 
as general grammatical structure, to be accurate. 

In the matter of Guilaiki, Dr. Christensen has done better. Having 
made a stay of several weeks at Recht, doubtless he took the oppor- 
tunity so offered of noting the local peculiarities, though he makes 
no specific statement to that effect and only indicates those persons 
who aided him most. 

Leaving aside, however, this general criticism with all of its im- 
plications, we may now consider the actual language study con- 
tained in the remaining parts of the book. These treat respectively 
of Guiliki, Farizindi and Yarani together, and Natanzi. In 
each case it is noteworthy to observe that this is the first attempt at 
a systematic grammar of these dialects, and herein lies the value 
of the work, justifying the above statement that this is “ one of the 
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best contributions of recent years to the study of the dialects of the 
Iranian Plateau.” 

Each dialect is given with a grammatical outline, including 
paradigms of the principal verbs, and followed by carefully pre- 
pared and annotated phonetic texts, chiefly folklore, which bring 
out the main peculiarities. Supplementary to each study is given a 
brief vocabulary of the dialect in question. 

Concluding the grammatical notes is a systematic comparative 
vocabulary of the dialects as a whole in which the word may be 
found by seeking the French equivalent in the left hand column 
and looking for the correct word under the name of the desired 
dialect. 

As an appendix to this work are included five anecdotes tran- 
scribed in the vernacular of Teheran. As examples of the educated 
speech of the capital not only are these few texts of value for com- 
parison with the dialects but they recommend themselves to those 
who desire to learn the spoken language in a land like Persia 
where the written and vulgar tongues are notably divergent. 

With respect to the other work named above, we may say that 
Georg Morgenstierne has the distinction of being one of the few 
scholars of recent years to devote himself almost exclusively to a 
close study of the eastern Iranian dialects. In 1924, thanks to the 
Norwegian Institute for Comparative Research in Human Affairs, 
he spent some ten months in the Peshawar district and in Eastern 
Afghanistan, where he was able to collect and classify considerable 
new material on the various dialects of the region. The results of 
his studies and observations he has presented to the public in his 
Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan (Oslo, 1926), An 
Etymological Vocabulary of Pashto (Oslo, 192%), Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Languages, Vol. I (Oslo, 1929). Of these, however, per- 
haps the most useful to the philologist not specializing in this field 
is the Vocabulary. Of his objectives and methods he says in the 
introduction: “ Very many questions regarding Pashto phonology 
and etymology still remain unsettled, but, as Pashto is of the 
greatest importance for the study of Iranian linguistics, I have 
thought it might be useful to try to compile an etymological vocabu- 
lary, taking advantage, as far as I have been able, of the new 
materials. . . . Generally I have restricted the comparisons to 
words found in Indo-Iranian, or to roots represented in these lan- 
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guages. . . . In many—perhaps too many—cases I have proposed 
a tentative etymology. Many of these etymologies are certainly 
faulty, but I thought it would be more useful to propose something 
which may suggest better ideas to other scholars, than to confine 
myself to explanations which seem obviously correct.” 

In accordance with his objective, Dr. Morgenstierne has not con- 
fined his comparisons to Sanskrit, Avestan, and Modern Persian but 
has included such related words as appear in the other dialects of 
the region. In many cases, also, he has sought to connect the 
Pashto word with others in less closely related tongues, Arabic, 
Bengali, Latin, etc. 

The construction of such a vocabulary even for a tongue having 
such a well defined literature as Pashto is subject to grave dangers 
of orthography. The author has wisely avoided the complexities 
and inaccuracies of the Arabic script and presents each word in 
phonetic transcription. The words are arranged in the alphabeti- 
cal order of consonantal sounds and at the end of the book is 
included a useful index designed to facilitate reference to Pashto 
words which are related to words in other languages, more particu- 
larly Avestan and Modern Persian. 

Judged as a whole the book is well arranged and well docu- 
mented, evidencing the most careful and sound scholarship. It is 
a definite contribution to the study of the linguistic problems of the 
Northwest Frontier Region which might aptly be termed Asia’s 
Tower of Babel. 


FELIx How.Lanp. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavad Gita. By F. Otto 
ScHRADER. (Beitrige zur Indischen Sprachwissenschaft und 
Religionsgeschichte, herausgegeben von J. W. Haver. Drittes 
Heft.) Stuttgart: KoH~HAmMeEr, 1930. 52 pp. 


This is undoubtedly the most challenging work on the Gita that 
has appeared since Garbe’s famous translation (1905). It has al- 
ways been supposed that the Gita, unlike most great works of 
Indian literature, had been handed down to us in only a single 
recension, the manuscripts of which moreover show an astonishing 
approach to perfect agreement, variants being rare and slight. This 
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condition of the text was not modified by the appearance of the 
version of “ Hansayogin ” (Madras, 1922-4), on which see Printz, 
ZDMG. 83, 256 ff.; that text does not merit the name of a genuine 
version of the Gita. Now, thanks to Professor Schrader, we learn 
that at least a thousand years ago there existed in Kashmir a 
recension of the famous poem which differed from the vulgate in 
the following respects. First, it contained fourteen whole and 
four half stanzas not found in the vulgate. Second, it lacked two 
stanzas which the vulgate contains, and one stanza is found in a 
different place. Third, it contained variant readings in some 250 
of the 700 verses of the poem. While many of these variants (all 
presented in the work under review) are trifling, some are extensive 
and important. As a whole Schrader’s text seems to deserve being 
counted as a real variant version of the Gita. 

The question of its relation to the vulgate is naturally a most 
interesting and important one. Schrader discusses it with much 
learning and acumen. He makes no sweeping claims for the 
superiority of his new discovery. He admits (p. 9) that “the 
first impression from K (the Kashmirian version) will probably 
be that it is a somewhat enlarged and corrected version of V (the 
vulgate).” He concedes (p. 11) that K contains “a small number 
of readings which are apparently but corruptions of V”, and (p. 
12) “a larger number of readings . . . which look like grammati- 
cal or stylistic emendations of V.” Nevertheless he finds (p. 12) 
a “rather numerous class of readings which appear to be original 
readings of the Gita preserved in K but corrupted in V”, and he 
further believes (pp. 10-11) that “some at least ” of the additional 
stanzas in K belonged to the original, while the two stanzas of V 
not found in K did not belong to the original. On the whole, one 
gets the clear impression that he considers K closer to the original 
than V, tho so far as I have noticed he makes no such definite 
statement. 

To such a view I should be a priori entirely sympathetic. There 
are well-known parallels to such a state of affairs—the preservation 
in the remote valley of Kashmir of versions of Sanskrit works more 
antique in character than their rivals in the plains. The Kash- 
mirian version of the Paficatantra, namely the Tantrakhyayika, is 
in my opinion an example of this, even tho (as I have shown else- 
where) it is far less ancient and “ original ” than was supposed by 
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its discoverer, Hertel. Another example is being revealed to us by 
Sukthankar’s great edition of the Mahabharata, the weightiest 
support for which is being furnished by a Kashmirian version 
brought to light by the editor. 

But of course the question cannot be decided by such a priori 
considerations. And Professor Schrader has not failed to give 
specific reasons for his preference for the Kashmirian readings in 
a number of cases. I have studied them carefully, and I hope with 
an open mind, quite ready to be convinced; but I have been forced 
to the conclusion that not one of them is conclusive. In a number 
of cases, on the contrary, it seems to me that the probabilities favor 
the vulgate reading, while in the remainder there seems hardly any 
reason to prefer either. 

Before referring to these individual cases, I must mention one 
general consideration to which Professor Schrader alludes, but to 
which I think he hardly attributes sufficient weight. The Bhagavad 
Gité is a part of the Mahabharata, the Kashmirian recension of 
which, as I said above, has been shown by Sukthankar to be on the 
whole probably the most ancient version of the epic which we pos- 
sess. Now it is a curious fact that the Kashmirian version of the 
Mbh., at least judging from the India Office ms. 2137 which is one 
of Sukthankar’s most important mss. thereof (his “ K, ”), contains 
the vulgate text of the Gita (Schrader, p. 1). While I should not 
attribute to this fact decisive importance, it raises a certain pre- 
sumption, at any rate, in favor of the vulgate text, and Professor 
Schrader passes over it much too lightly, in my opinion. 

Of the variant readings of the Kashmir Gita, the most tempting 
is doubtless that on the first half of the celebrated II. 11, which in 
the vulgate reads aSocyan anvagocas tvam prajnavadans ca bhasase. 
This verse seems to make Krsna say to Arjuna: “ Thou hast been 
mourning those who should not be mourned, and thou speakest 
words of wisdom,” which looks like a flat contradiction. We 
naturally expect the statement that Arjuna’s words are not wise. 
And this is precisely what the Kashmirian text makes Krsna say: 
asocyan anuSocans tvam prajnavan nabhibhisase, “In mourning 
those who should not be mourned thou speakest not like a wise 
man.” ‘That this is a very simple and natural meaning will be 
admitted by all; but whether Schrader is right in assuming that 
the original Gita read so, is not so clear. In the first place, just 
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because it is so simple and natural, it is hard to conceive why the 
lectio difficilior of the vulgate would ever have been substituted for 
it. Schrader suggests that the change was made to avoid attribut- 
ing unwisdom to Arjuna. But the whole Gita consists of lessons 
imparted by Krsna to the originally uncomprehending Arjuna; 
and much harsher language than this is used elsewhere by Krsna 
in describing Arjuna’s instinctive refusal to fight (e. g., it is called 
klaibya in II. 3). This will hardly suffice to explain the supposed 
change. An even more serious difficulty is the occurrence in the 
Santi-parvan*? of the Mbh. of what Schrader himself describes, 
probably rightly, as an “ echo” of Gita II. 11 in its vulgate form: 
prajnaiprasadam adruhya na Socyan Socato jandn. If so, then the 
Gita verse in question was certainly known in its vulgate form 
when that line was composed (and this Schrader admits). Even 
if this section belongs, as Schrader asserts, “ to the latest parts of 
the epic”, still it attests the probability of a fairly respectable 
antiquity for the vulgate form of our verse, compared with the 
Kashmirian text of the Gita, which cannot be shown to be older 
than the tenth century A.D. It further suggests to my mind that 
the K reading is a quite obvious lectio facilior, introduced by some 
one who felt, as so many have felt since his day and feel even in 
ours, that the text ought to say the opposite of what it seems to 
say. The true meaning may be quite simply: “... and you 
(presume to) utter speeches concerning wisdom! (altho you are 
so foolish as to mourn those who should not be mourned).” 
That is, Arjuna shows that he lacks all qualifications for philoso- 
phic arguments, and yet he dares to argue. The second half of 
the same stanza says that really learned men (panditah) do not 
mourn for living or dead. For other interpretations see Schrader, 
13 f.; Hill’s note ad loc.; and the other standard translations. 

Much less plausible are all the other cases in which Professor 
Schrader would find superior readings in the Kashmirian version. 
I shall deal with them more briefly. 

II. 5 says: “ For it were better, not slaying my exalted gurus, 





1 Schrader gives the reference wrongly as “ Moksadharma XVII.19”. It 
is not in the Moksadharma at all, but in the RajadharmanuSdsana Parvan, 
an earlier part of the Santi-parvan. The true reference is Mbh. 12.530 (or 
12.17.20) of the Calcutta ed., = 12.16.20 of the Bombay ed. Schrader 
quotes it with aSocydn, following the Bombay ed., instead of na Socydn, as 
I quote with the Calcutta ed. 
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even to eat alms-food in this world; but having slain my gurus 
as they seek to attain their ends, I should eat food smeared with 
blood right in this wor!” (without waiting for such a punishment 
in a future life). The text of the last half is hatvarthakamans tu 
gurin thawwa bhuijiya bhogan rudhirapradigdhan. Schrader (with 
some previous interpreters) feels that an api is needed after 
arthakaman; but none is at all called for, and those translators 
who supply apt misunderstand the meaning. Arjuna’s opponents 
are spoken of as “ desiring their ends”, arthakaémdan; the transla- 
tion “wealth” is here too narrow for artha, which means simply 
“object, aim.” To supply an “altho” (api) is to suggest, quite 
wrongly, that this epithet was conceived as a possible or partial 
justification for killing the gurus. But on the contrary, Arjuna 
may very well mean that it is precisely because his gurus are 
“seeking their objects” that it would be wrong to kill them. He 
ought to respect their desires; a guru’s wish should be law to him. 
The Kashmirian text reads arthakamas, a nominative agreeing with 
Arjuna; but its version of the line is otherwise obviously corrupt 
and secondary, as Schrader himself admits (na tv arthakémas tu 
guriin nihatya; note double tu/), and there is not the slightest 
reason to abandon arthakaman. 

VI. 7%. Here the vulgate has jitatmanah prasantasya paramatma 
samahitah. With Boehtlingk and Garbe, paramatmda is here to be 
taken as precisely equivalent to dtman; Schrader’s objections to 
this are purely subjective and sufficiently disproved by the parallels 
which Garbe quotes. It is natural that later Hindu commentators 
gagged at calling the soul paramatman when the text evidently has 
in mind specially the individual soul. But it is surprising that a 
modern scholar should so far sympathize with them as to call the 
reading “hopeless”, as Schrader does. The individual self is 
repeatedly and in all possible contexts called isvara, paramatman, 
and all other epithets which apply to the Supreme One; the plain 
fact being that in early Sanskrit texts these terms mean both at 
the same time, and it is rarely if ever possible to draw a sharp 
line between the two concepts. The Kashmirian version, pardtmasu 
sama matth, is in itself harmless, but there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that it was more original. 

I.%. Schrader says that ndyakd is wrong syntactically, and pre- 
fers nayakan of K. But Garbe rightly points out that ndyaka agrees 
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with visista of the preceding line. An original na@yakdn would 
never have been changed to néyaka when tan both precedes and 
follows the word more closely than visista, with which the vulgate 
(and original) ndyakd actually agrees. 

III. 2, vyamisrenaiva is read by K as well as by Ramanuja for 
the more usual vydmisreneva. Only subjective reasons can be given 
for preferring either. To me the apologetic iva, twice in the same 
line, seems extremely natural and proper, since Arjuna is venturing 
to find fault with the language used by God incarnate: “ With 
what seems to be confused language you seem to confuse 
(mohayasiva) my mind.” The repetition of wa offended somebody, 
who substituted eva for the first wa. But the double iva is quite in 
order as a mark of the apologetic way in which Arjuna timidly 
suggests that the Blessed Lord “ seems” to have spoken confusing 
words. 

V. 21, yat is not a pronoun but a conjunction, “when”. K. 
reads yah, which is conjectured also by Hill, but is quite unneces- 
sary. The redactor of K, like Hill and Schrader, wanted a cor- 
relative to sa at the beginning of the next line; but this sort of 
mild incongruence is common. The same may be true of yat in 
XVIII. 8, where K again has yah which Schrader prefers; but 
here yat may also be taken as a pronoun with karma, involving a 
slight asyndeton: “ Whatever action one abandons thinking it pain- 
ful . . ., he (i. e. the one who abandons it) ” ete. 

VI. 16. The vulgate is perfect in both grammar and sense, and 
Schrader’s only reason for preferring K (yogo ’sti nawdatyaSato 

. natijigarato ’rjuna) seems to be that K contains two un- 
grammatical forms, which he assumes that the vulgate altered to 
correct ones. This is carrying the principal of the lectio difficilior 
pretty far! Even the commentators on K apparently agree here 
with the vulgate, to judge from Schrader’s statements about them. 

VII.18. K’s matah for matam seems to me an obvious lectto 
facilior, and despite the fact that Schlegel and Boehtlingk favored 
this reading by emendation, I prefer to believe that the original 
had the neuter, agreeing vaguely with the general idea, despite the 
lack of an iti (see below on XVIII. 78 for a similar case). I can- 
not conceive the alteration of so simple an original reading as 
matah to the more recondite (tho perfectly correct and inter- 
pretable) matam; the reverse process is easy to understand. 
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XI. 40. samvydpnosi of K for the vulgate samdpnosi is bad 
metrically, a fact which Schrader overlooks, and this compound is 
otherwise unrecorded. Hither samdpnosi is used in the sense of 
vyapnost for metrical reasons, or else it has its regular sense of 
“attain, win”, which is quite possible here; Boehtlingk in PW. 
favors the latter alternative, probably rightly. 

XI. 44. K’s change to priyah priyasydrhasi is occasioned by 
the irregular sandhi of V (priydyarhasi, for priyayah—-arhasi). 
But it spoils the sense, which clearly requires the comparison with 
a lover and his beloved. As Garbe notes, other cases of irregular 
Sandhi occur in this vicinity. 

XIII. 4. Despite Boehtlingk and Garbe, I see no reason to prefer 
viniscittam to viniscitath. Schrader says that brahmasitrani can- 
not be “ sung ” (gitam) ; but this is disproved by M Bh. XII. 8971 
(quoted by Garbe), veddntesu ca giyate. For there vedanta cer- 
tainly means the same thing that brahmasitra means in Gita XIII. 
4 (in my opinion the Upanisads, while chandas refers to the Vedic 
hymns). 

XVII. 23. brahmand of K seems clearly a lectio facilior, in- 
fluenced by brahmanas of the preceding line and by the following 
tena. The verse is much more plausible with the vulgate brahmandas, 
which provides three things (brahmands . . . vedas ca yajnas ca) 
created by the three syllables om, tat, and sat. 

XVIII. 50. Schrader misunderstands the meaning of tatha of 
the vulgate. It is not correlative with yatha, but means “ likewise ” 
(so Garbe). The redactor of K, with a similar misunderstanding, 
substitutes tan, changing the order. 

XVIII. 78. The omission of tt is paralleled by VII.18 above; 
the two passages support each other, and (as Schrader here admits) 
the construction is otherwise “ not unheard-of ”. 

These are the only passages discussed by Schrader in which he 
prefers the readings of K to those of the vulgate, barring cases of 
entire lines or stanzas missing in one or the other. The only 
stanzas of V omitted in K are II.66 and 6%, which Schrader 
assumes to be secondary additions in V merely because they “ can- 
not possibly have been omitted in K for want of interest or some 
such reason.” He attributes more care and system to ancient 
Hindu copyists and redactors than I should wish to, when he im- 
plies that the stanzas could not have been omitted in K by mere 
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accident, or (which perhaps means the same thing) for some reason 
that escapes our ken. 

As to the additions in K, several times we find odd half-stanzas 
which Schrader thinks were original and were dropped from the 
vulgate in order to avoid the occurrence of three-line stanzas. But 
stanzas of three lines are rather common in the Mahabharata as a 
whole, and Sukthankar is clearly right in keeping them. If the 
original Gita had happened to contain any, why should a later 
redactor have deleted them, any more than in other parts of the 
epic? Is there any reason to suppose that they would have ap- 
peared to an ancient Indian redactor as a blemish? I think that 
Schrader projects modern western ideas into the ancient Indian 
past. It is much more likely that the extra lines of K are secondary 
additions. 

Again, Schrader assumes that XI. 39cd and 40ab originally con- 
stituted one stanza as in K, which adds another cd to 39 ab and 
another ab to 40 cd. Apparently his only reason is the verbal simi- 
larity between 39cd, namo namas te ’stu etc., and 40ab, namah pura- 
stad etc. I may say that to me the vulgate reading, which separates 
these two similar half-stanzas, seems stylistically much better. But 
while this is no real argument, at any rate I think it unlikely that 
a later redactor would have deliberately separated them, if they 
were originally joined; while their very resemblance to each other 
suggests the reason for K’s (secondarily) joining them in one 
stanza. 

In brief, I see no reason whatever for assuming the originality of 
any of the plus parts of K., nor of even a single one of K’s variant 
readings. I am obliged to conclude that the attempt to prove the 
superiority of K is a failure, and that, on grounds of general 
probability, we must continue to regard the vulgate text of the 
Gita as the nearest approach we have to the original, especially 
since it seems to be supported by the genuine “ Kashmirian ” 
version of the Mahabharata as a whole. 
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Studia Indo-Iranica. Ehrengabe fiir Wilhelm Geiger zur Vollen- 
dung des 75. Lebensjahres 1856—21. Juli—i931. Heraus- 
gegeben von WALTHER WistT. Leipzig: HarrassowITz, 1931. 


xii + 328 pp. 


The thirty-five scholarly contributions in this volume are dedi- 
cated to a scholar whom the preface justly calls “den letzten 
Altmeister der einst ungeteilten Indo-Iranischen Philologie.” Both 
Indic and Iranian studies, Geiger’s two great fields, are worthily 
represented; about two-thirds of the book belong to the former, 
one-third to the latter. There is, to be sure, very little bearing 
directly on Sinhalese studies, one of Geiger’s particular specialties ; 
but a number of important articles deal with Pali language and 
literature and other phases of Buddhism. There is an excellent 
portrait of Geiger, but unfortunately no bibliography; it is stated 
that one will be published by Karl G. Zistl in the periodical Yoga. 
The book was actually presented in print to the revered recipient 
on his birthday, July 21, 1931, altho preparations were started 
less than a year before: an example of rare efficiency for which 
the editor deserves great credit. 

Probably few living scholars except Geiger himself possess suffi- 
cient competence in all the fields represented by the contributions 
to estimate their value justly. Certainly this reviewer is not so 
qualified, and the space of this JouRNAL is limited. I must, 
therefore, restrict myself to suggesting the richness of the materials 
by what will, I fear, amount to little more than an analytic table 
of contents. 

The volume opens with an original Pali poem of felicitation by 
Thera A. P. Buddhadatta. A. M. Hocart argues against hasty 
identification of the mythical Yaksas with the Veddas of Ceylon. 
Th. Zachariae presents interesting Indian and European versions 
of the folklore motif of the “ enigmatic answer ” to a question. J. 
Bloch explains with great finesse the feminine gender of Prakrit 
vatta = Skt. (neut.) vartman, “way” (continued as fem. in 
modern vernaculars; it presupposes an intermediate change from 
neut. to masc., with nom. *vartma = vatta). The late E. Leumann 
reedits, in a conveniently analyzed form, an important passage on 
the properties of a Bodhisattva, from Wogihara’s edition of 
Asanga’s Bodhisattva-bhimi. L. Bachhofer argues powerfully that 
the more a Gandhiara head resembles Hellenistic heads, the more 
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certain it is to be late (4th-5th century 4.D.), instead of early as 
was once commonly assumed. B. Ch. Law writes on the cetiya in 
Buddhist literature; it “can well stand for a stiipa, a vihara, an 
assembly hall, a tree, a memorial stone, a holy relic or object or 
memorial or place, or even an image;” in short, any object with 
religious associations in a fixed location. R. Fick argues against 
Karandikar’s view that non-brahmanical gotras in the Pali texts 
were fictitious. Mrs. Rhys Davids presents another “ Felsenriff der 
versunkenen Sakyalehre,” which in her now well-known view can 
be found only in chance survivals, almost engulfed in the sea of 
secondary monkish distortions which, she thinks, make up most 
of the Pali canon. Contrariwise, M. Winternitz thinks that writers 
of this school, with which are associated also F. Weller and J. 
Przyluski, depreciate the value and “originality” of the Pali 
records unduly, while he fully recognizes the need of dealing with 
them critically and of carefully heeding Northern Buddhist sources. 
F. Hommel derives Pali mudd& (Skt. mudra) from Babylonian 
musara, “document, signature, seal,’ thru Old Persian mudraya, 
and adds interesting observations on the relations of Indian and 
various Semitic systems of writing. J. Scheftelowitz writes on 108 
as a “ perfect number”, and analyzes it as the sum of 101 and 7. 
J. Schick presents Indian parallels to Chaucer’s Frankeleyne’s Tale, 
from the VetalapaiicavinSati and other works. Batakrishna Ghosh 
collects 116 verses attributed to the lost Vyasasmrti in various legal 
works. J. W. Hauer offers a new and important interpretation of 
Yoga Siitras IV. 1-6, and finds evidence of a close relation between 
Mahayana Buddhism of the 4th-5th centuries a. D. and the fourth 
book of the Y. S., which he considers a unit and a late addition to 
the text. H. Oertel gives textual notes on several passages in the 
Chandogya Upanisad, including 6. 2. 3, on which see this JOURNAL 
35. 240, where the same passage is treated in a way largely similar 
to Oertel’s, but partly different. Betty Heimann writes on Indian 
“Namenkunde”, including not only proper names but generic 
names of animals, plants, etc. The present reviewer offers a new 
explanation of the Skt. pronominal “stems” in -d. L. Renou 
speaks of “ quelques particularités du suffixe en -k- en sanskrit.” 
M. Walleser has a daring theory of the dative singular ending -dya; 
it contains an old gerund of @ +- root 1, added to the “ bare stem ” 
of the noun, so that putraya (— putra-d-ayya) dadati meant “ Zum 
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Sohn hin gehend (oder gegangen seiend) gibt (er).” (The least 
serious of my objections would be that 4 + 7 in Sanskrit means not 
“hingehen ” but “herkommen.”) Harit Krishna Deb, on “ Vedic 
India and Minoan men,’ makes some identifications, more 
ingenious than probable, of Vedic and Sanskrit words taken as 
names of tribes with names of peoples mentioned in Egyptian 
monuments. The editor, W. Wiist, presents a long and searching 
study on “Kin weiterer irano-skythischer Eigennamen im 
Rgveda ”; its results are too numerous to be listed here, and cer- 
tainly some of them are valuable. He deals primarily with RV. 10. 
108. 7d, and argues (1) that réku paddm means “ ergiebige Statte ” 
(of which he has convinced me), and (2) that dlakam does not 
mean “in vain” but is a geographical name, of the Panis’ city, 
comparing later Sanskrit Alaka (Meghadita 7). I cannot find 
this part of his argument convincing; to me it seems disproved by 
the other occurrence of dlakam in the RV. (10. 71. 6c), which 
Wiist (p. 204) brushes aside rather lightly. The two passages 
support each other, and it seems to me that the only meaning which 
will fit both of them simply and naturally, without straining, is 
something like “vainly ”; the rest of 10. 71. 6, in particular, cries 
aloud for this. , 

The remaining papers deal mostly with Iranian subjects. H. 8. 


Nyberg discusses the Persian treatment of IE.-(s)sk-, and hr- from 
fr- in Armenian loanwords from Persian. E. Benveniste has an 
interesting article on synonymous names for certain animals in the 
Avesta, one said to belong to “ good ” language, the other to “ bad ”, 
which terms B. interprets as meaning sacerdotal and popular (with 
suggestions of a parallel in the Homeric language). They have 
been, but should not be, identified with the well-known “ Ormaz- 
dian” and “ Ahrimanic” spheres of diction. J. Wackernagel 
studies the Avestan form vaéSayand, which he would read vi- in- 
stead of vaé-. A. Meillet discusses Av. tkaéSa-, and explains its 
anomalous initial as containing a dental consonant as prefix, which 
belongs to a group of IE. prefixes first studied by Meringer. J. C. 
Tavadia finds in Middle Persian texts support for Hertel’s theory 
of the all-importance of fire in Avestan religion. H. Reichelt deals 
with the verbal augment and with the passive participle and 
infinitive in Soghdian. Sten Konow demonstrates the existence 
of the neuter gender in the Khotani Saka language. Sir Aurel 
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Stein writes of a “ Persian Bodhisattva” from Khotan, who turns 
out to be no other than the Persian hero Rustam. Sir J. J. Modi 
raises and seeks to answer the question: “The Mobadan Mobad 
Omid bin Ashavast, referred to by Hamza Isphahini. Who was 
he?” G. Morgenstierne gives the text in Pashto, with an English 
translation, of an Afridi sepoy’s account (taken down orally) of 
his experiences in the Indian army during the late war. O. Paul 
analyzes the meters of Riickert’s translation of Hafiz and their 
relation to the meters of the original. A. V. W. Jackson writes on 
the Manichaean confession-prayer zv’stv’nyft, which he would read 
zv-astavan-éft, “the Good Confessional.” Th. Dombart calls atten- 
tion to widespread representations of the vault of heaven as a half 
hexagon. The volume closes with an appreciation of Wilhelm 
Geiger’s work and influence in the field of the history of religion, 
by R. F. Merkel. 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
Yale University. 


Hindustani Phonetics. By 8. G. MonruppiIn Qapri. A phonetic 
study of the Hindustani Language as spoken by an educated 
person of Hyderabad Deccan. Villeneuve-Saint-George: 
Imprimerie L’Union Typographique, publisher and date not 
indicated. Pp. 117. 


Any and every book dealing in modern terms and in a modern 
fashion with the phonetics of any Indian language is to be cordially 
welcomed. Our greatest need in this field just now is a full treat- 
ment of the phonetics of Western Hindi, the premier vernacular of 
India, and of Tamil, the most important of the Dravidian lan- 
guages. Dr. Qadri, by presenting the phonetics of one of the 
smaller dialects of Hindi—Deccani Urdu—is paving the way for 
future workers. It would be easy to find many flaws in his work; 
Urdu is at one time presented as identical with Western Hindi, 
spoken by a hundred million people, while at another time it would 
seem to be a sister language; more specific information should be 
given in regard to the position of the vocal organs in forming 
certain sounds, and the like. But the good features of the work 
are many; the employment of the International Phonetic alphabet ; 
the copious use of palatograms and other illustrations; tables of 
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comparison with northern dialects; these may be mentioned with 
high approval. The book is to be commended to those who will take 
it for what it is,—a description of the phonetics of Hyderabad 
Urdu, and not of Hindustani in general. 


Studies in Tamil Literature and History. By V. R. RAMACHANDRA 
DixsHiTar. London: Luzac & Co., 1930. Pp. xii + 321. 


Thanks are due to the University of Madras for encouraging an 
investigation of ancient Tamil literature with a view to throwing 
light on early conditions in South India. The author of this work, 
a lecturer in the University, is one of the growing group engaged in 
this investigation. He does not deal with the whole field, but only 
with certain phases of early Tamil life; nevertheless he has pro- 
duced a useful book, and thrown needed light on a dark spot in 
Indian history. Much of the material has already been published 
in various journals in India, and this leads to one of the greatest 
defects of the work. It contains a great many untranslated Tamil 
words, intelligible enough, no doubt, to the original readers of the 
articles, but difficult of comprehension for one whose mother tongue 
is not Tamil. It also detracts from the interest in the work. 

Those who have supposed that there is virtually no Indian litera- 
ture outside of Sanskrit and its related languages, will be greatly 
surprised at the number of Ancient Tamil books cited. The length 
of these works runs into thousands of stanzas. To most of the 
works cited, the author assigns more or less definite dates, running 
back to the fourth century before our era, or even earlier. He may 
be right in these dates, but he would have been more convincing 
had he stated the grounds for such assignments. He considers only 
the oldest Tamil literature,—that which comes from the “ Sangam ” 
age; that is, the period preceding the third quarter of the first 
milennium 4.D. His pictures of the life of this period are interest- 
ing and at times vivid. The kings of the three Tamil countries, 
and the residents of the five tinat or regions are marshalled before 
us; we have both queens and courtesans acting in the scenes. The 
virtues, the vices, the passions of the past were the same as those 
at present; humanity has been able to invent nothing new in these 
lines. Life in that period was much more primitive and Arcadian 
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than at present. Next in interest to his chapter on Social Life, 
are the chapters on Tiruvallavar and on the Art of War. He cites 
many parallels between Tiruvallavar’s famous Kural and early 
Sanskrit works, such as Manu and Kautilya. This, he says, is due 
to borrowing from Sanskrit; he might have noted, however, that 
the name Kautilya is in the correct form to be a derivative from 
Kural. 

The author accepts the tradition in regard to the three sangams, 
or literary councils, as authentic; but he does run them all into 
one, and shortens their duration from ten thousand years to one 
thousand. He also gives full historical value to the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. In interpreting the Tamil odes he also fails 
to allow for the evident exaggeration and flattery of court bards. 
Mr. Dikshitar’s book is helpful, and may be read with profit. But 
what we really need from Tamil scholars is a series of well edited 
editions of early Tamil books, accompanied by accurate translations 
and glossaries. Little worth while work in this line has been done 
since the days of Pope and Graul. 


The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. ‘Translated by ROBERT 
Ernest Hume. With an Outline of the Philosophy of the 
Upanishads and an annotated Bibliography. Second edition, 
revised. With a list of recurrent and parallel passages by 
Grorce C. O. Haas. New York: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1931. 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1921; it is a tribute 
to the careful and accurate work of the author that the book is 
now reprinted substantially as it appeared ten years ago. It is 
scarcely necessary and hardly advisable to comment on a work 
which has been so favorably received and has stood the test of time 
so well; it is sufficient to say that Dr. Hume’s translation of the 
Upanishads is easily the best which has appeared in English, and 
probably the best in any language. The general approval which 
has greeted the book has been due in part to a wise selection of 
Upanishads, to translating whole Upanishads rather than selections 
from them, and to the careful and conservative way in which the 
translation has been made. It has been the author’s aim through- 
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out to give in idiomatic English as literal a delineation as possible 
of the ideas contained in these ancient documents, reproducing 
faithfully what has come down to us of India’s early philosophical 
and speculative discussions. The attempt has succeeded well. The 
valuable sketch of Upanishadic philosophy which forms the in- 
troduction to the book has been reprinted word for word from the 
first edition. It would seem that the next advance in this field is 
to be made by a comparative study of the Upanishads and the 
earliest documents of the Jains and Buddhists. Taking into 
account the generally admitted view that transmigration is pre- 
Aryan, and that the all pervasiveness of spirit is primarily an 
animistic idea, we should probably be able to throw much light on 
the beliefs of pre-Aryan India, and it might even turn out that 
Brahman and Atman represent animism at its best. 

The extensive annotated bibliography has been brought down to 
date. The critical apparatus has been enlarged by the inclusion of 
a list of recurrent and parallel passages in the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad Gita. This section was prepared by Dr. G. C. O. Haas; 
it enumerates more than 800 such passages. The translation of 
Dr. Hume will undoubtedly remain standard for many years longer. 


The Gita Idea of God. By BRAHMACHARI GITANAND. Madras: 
B. G. Paut & Co., 1930. Pp. lxvi + 462. 


The author expounds his philosophical ideas at considerable 
length, not in a very systematic way, but by taking up certain terms 
and relations and descanting on them. He rarely quotes from the 
Bhagavad Gita, but many of his terms are to be found in that book. 
The book, therefore, can scarcely be said to make much of a con- 
tribution to our understanding of the Gita; in fact the Gita is 
much the simpler work of the two. Whatever value the book 
possesses may be said to be in the revelation it gives of the mind of 
one who is an ardent believer in the inspiration of the Bhagavad 
Gita; its relation to the great Indian masterpiece is merely 
nominal. 

GEORGE WILLIAM Brown. 


Kennedy School of Missions, 
Hartford. 
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Indische Kunst und Triumphalbild. Von AtBert Ippet. Morgen- 
land, Heft 20. Leipzig, 1929. Pp. 24, and 43 figures. 


The author discusses from a new angle the relations between 
Indian and western art before the time of the mixed art of 
Gandhara. He shows that the characteristic formulae of the 
triumphal procession and of a besieged city are of great antiquity, 
and common to Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, and Indian art. The 
motifs, as such, can be followed back at least to 1000 B.c. But 
while at Bharhut the directly frontal treatment of these and 
other motifs in relief represents a natural development on Indian 
soil, parallel to Babylonian, a change takes place at Safici; there, 
combined with the already existing vertical projection, we find a 
new sense of the position and movement of forms in space, which 
the author calls perspective. Now the development of this kind of 
special representation took place in Greece in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c. When therefore we find it lacking at Bharhut, 
where the Assyrian treatment survives, and suddenly blossoming at 
Safici, a contact between Greek and Indian art may naturally be 
assumed. This, it is pointed out, involved no “treason” to the 
Indian style (the inorganic mixture represented by the later art of 
Gandhara is of quite another sort). The author emphasizes that 
such constructive mastery of material of foreign origin demon- 
strates more clearly than anything else the truly individual char- 
acter (“eigentlich Wesentliche”) of the receptive art. The de- 
velopment from Bharhut to Safici is not an “ improvement”, but 
a difference; each great monumental style is complete in itself, 
and criticism from the standpoint of some other style is irrelevant. 
In the notes to the Plates, Nos. 6 and 7 are transposed. 


Les collections khméres du Musée Sarrault 4 Phnom Penh. Par 
GrorcEs Grostier. Paris: Van Oxst, 1931, Pp. 28, frontis- 
piece, and 50 collotype plates. . 


M. Groslier, who has made many valuable contributions to the 
history of Khmer art, is the true creator and organiser of the Musée 
Albert Sarrault, founded in 1919, and now housing by far the 
most important collections of Khmer art extant, aside from what 
remains in situ. Connected with the museum is an adequate 
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library, and the School of Cambodian Arts, where the traditional 
crafts are taught and practised in a veritable sippanugahana- 
pasida such as the Pali texts speak of. The collection includes 
290 stone statues, 55 inscriptions, 110 architectural fragments, and 
about 700 bronzes, besides jewellery, arms, ceramics, coins, and 
some paintings. It is especially rich in pre-Khmer or “ Khmer 
primitif ” sculpture, i. e. the art of Fu-Nan: M. Groslier’s classifi- 
cation being: pre-Khmer (5th-8th century), early Khmer (9th- 
12th century), and late Khmer (end of 12th-14th century). He 
accepts the dating of the Bayon at the end of the 12th century, 
suggested by Stern and Coedés. The sequence is on the whole one 
of decline: “ce que l’imagier pré-Khmér simplifiait, le Khmér le 
codifie ”. 

The strange term Gréco-Gupta (p. 18) is not much better than 
the Gréco-Khmér formerly used by M. Groslier; as remarked by 
Goloubew, BEFEO, 1927-8, p. 389, the style is simply Gupta. The 
comparison of the Buddha head of Pl. III with the Amaravati 
type is noteworthy. Could not Pl. VIII, fig. 2, a headless figure 
holding a small female figure on the left arm, have been a repre- 
sentation of the Varaha Avatar of Visnu? In PI. X, fig. 1, the 
full vase may represent Vasundhara; the Bodhisattva is in the 
earth-touching pose, and the scene seems to combine the visit of 
deities preceding the Mira Dharsana with that event, rather than 
the subsequent invitation to preach. The splendid horse-headed 
figure, Pl. XX, might be a representation of LokeSvara as “le 
cheval Balaha”, cf. the reproduction and discussion by Goloubew 
in BEFEO, 1927, pp. 234-5, which should have been cited. Pls. 
XXV, 2 and XXVII, 1, are important because the dates and places 
of origin are exactly known. In Pl. L, figs. 4 and 8, the vases 
“a goulot et déversoir ” are kundikas, the neck being the spout, 
and the lateral opening a filling, not an emptying place. The 
volume will be indispensible to all students of Khmer art. 


L’Attelage et le cheval de selle a travers les dges: contribution 4 
Vhistoire de Vesclavage. Par Ct. LEFEBURE DES NO#TTES. 
Paris: Prcarp, 1931. 2 vols., with 457 illustrations. 


This second edition of a treatise described in the Introduction by 
Jérome Carcopino as “ déja classique” is extremely defective in 
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parts relating to India. Indian sculpture is said to date only from 
the beginning of the Christian era. Safici is dated 1st-2nd century 
A. D., Bharhut (fig. 267, “ Bahrut ”) is assigned to the 7th century 
4. D., and a Gandharan sculpture of about the second century (fig. 
268) is said to be from Bharhut. The well known representation 
of Sirya at Bodhgaya, ca. 100 B.c. (fig. 103) is assigned to the 
4th a. D. and called “ Buddha ”. 

The invention of stirrups is credited to China in the 7th century, 
and it is stated that stirrups are not met with in India before the 
9th. It has usually been supposed that the representations of riders 
at Bhaja, Sanci (Marshall, Guide ..., p. 138), and Mathura 
(Bachhofer, Farly Indian Sculpture, pl. 72, lower left), all in the 
last two centuries B. C., prove a use of stirrups in India earlier than 
anywhere else; but the author is certainly right in describing the 
Kulu Jota (p. 231 and fig. 263) as proving only the use of a loose 
strap (“sous-ventriére d’appui pour les pieds”), and all the other 
early examples may be really of the same kind; in which case the 
use of a true stirrup in India before the 9th century a. D. still 
remains to be demonstrated. Now as to China, figs. 282-284 show- 
ing horses with stirrups are not in Boston, but in Philadelphia; 
on the other hand, two Chinese stelae in Boston, dated 529 and 554, 
show excellent representations of stirrups. Stirrups cannot be 
traced in China before, nor does the character for stirrups, with 
radical denoting metal, come into use until after, the Han period; 
it is much more likely that the stirrup was introduced into China 
with the trade in horses from Central Asia in the 4th or 5th century 
than that it was invented in China.’ 

The author asserts (p. 269) that Indian iconography does not 
afford a single example of a woman on horseback; but see Cunning- 
ham, Stupa of Bharhut, pl. XXXII, 6, and Maisey, Sanchi and its 
Remains, pl. XXX, 6, while in more recent times the equestrian 
abilities of Rajput women are well known, and examples are found 
in Rajput paintings. Why are the Gandharan sculptures, figs. 104, 
105, 266, dated in the 6th, 8th, and 5th centuries? and what is 
meant when (p. 231) we read of “ the bas-reliefs of the temple of 
Amaravati and other (sic) Graeco-Buddhist bas-reliefs”? Ankor 





1 As recently pointed out by Zolt4n de Takacs, “ L’Art des grandes migra- 
tions en Hongrie et en Extréme-Orient”, Rev. des arts asiatiques, VII, 
1931, p. 71. 
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Wat is dated 9th century in place of early 12th, the Bayon 8th 
century in place of late 12th. The Indian (Mughal) paintings, 
figs. 109, 363, 365, 441, are of the 18th, not the 15th century. No 
reference is made (p. 387) to E. W. Hopkins, “ Notes from India,” 
JAOS 19 (1898), 2 and 22 (1901), 2, where Indian bits and 
bridles are discussed. 

No one can be a first hand authority in every department of the 
archaeology of the world; but we have a right to expect something 
better than this from an encyclopaedic work purporting to be 
authoritative. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Trisastisalakapurusacaritra. Vol. I. Adisvaracaritra. Translated 
into English by Heten M. Jonnson, Ph.D. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. 51). Baroda: ORreENTAL INSTITUTE, 
1931. Pp. xx + 530, with 5 illustrations. Rs. 15. 


For a number of years Dr. Helen M. Johnson has been occupied 
with translating the voluminous, important, and hitherto untrans- 
lated TrisastiSalakapurusacaritra (Lives of the Sixty-three Illus- 
trious Personages) of the Jain monk Hemacandra. In the prose- 
cution of her purpose she has spent a number of years in India 
reading the text with learned Jain sidhus that she might get their 
help on the many passages that need more illumination than can 
be obtained from our existing works of reference. The present 
volume, containing the lives of the first Tirthamkara, Rsabha, and 
his son Bharata, the first Cakravartin, is the initial instalment of 
her work, and its high value is at once apparent. 

The translation is based upon the unsatisfactory edition of 
Bhavnagar, 1905—I believe no other has ever been published—but 
with this Dr. Johnson has compared five (paper?) MSS in Baroda, 
Poona, and Bhavnagar, and readings supplied her from (palm- 
leaf?) MSS at Patan and Cambay. The MSS are not precisely 
identified for us, but if those at Cambay and Patan are the ones 
I should suppose were used, they are probably the oldest MSS of 
the Trisasti° in existence. The results of Dr. Johnson’s compari- 
sons are not given as critical notes to the text but as a list of Text 
Corrections without citation of specific authority. Hence the cor- 
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rections are not all easy to evaluate: most of them are obvious 
improvements, some being the rectification of misprints; an occa- 
sional one seems not necessarily inevitable (e.g. 1.227, 1. 272, 
1.714) but may be demanded by manuscript readings. 

The Adisvaracaritra, with its combination of legend and sermon, 
is, as Dr. Johnson properly remarks, “almost a handbook of 
Jainism”, and it is therefore deserving of the copious notes and 
appendixes with which she has enriched the translation. Her book, 
with this added material, does indeed become a handbook of Jain 
doctrine, especially the Svetambara, containing an ordered pre- 
sentation of cosmography, Karma, the fourteen Gunasthanas, the 
nine Tattvas, and the qualities of the Paicaparamesthins, and in 
addition has many useful scattered notes on cult and social prac- 
tices. The material is, wherever possible, drawn from original 
sources, and corrects a number of minor errors in previous studies. 
Her scholarly work, therefore, is not merely a definitive translation 
of Hemacandra’s first parvan, but also a contribution to the 
interpretation of Jainism. 

The translation itself, which is the chief portion of the work, is 
most carefully made. In a close examination of a number of 
passages I have found almost nothing to which I can offer con- 
structive objections. The rendering is in general literal and accu- 
rate, yet readable, with due account taken of the puns that are the 
bane of most such work. On two passages I should like to offer 
notes; one of them Dr. Johnson herself has recognized as difficult. 

The first is in 2. 618-9: 


evam Sridimagandam ca svarnaprakaranirmitam 
vicittraratnaharardhaharadhyam hemabhaskaram 
upari svdmino drstivinddaya purandarah 

vitane sthapayam dasa nabhasiva nabhomanim 


This is translated (p. 129): “So Purandara placed on the canopy 
above the Master to amuse his eyes a Sridimaganda, made of gold- 
leaf, a golden sun rich with necklaces and half-necklaces of various 
jewels, like the sun in the sky.” The critical words here are 
dimaganda and prakara. Dr. Johnson takes damaganda or rather 
$rida°, to mean “a gold ornament” (see p. 475) ; rather dimaganda 
means something like “ garland-cluster ” (cf. Jacobi, Ausgewahlte 
Erzéhlungen 18.14; Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 56n; Paia Sadda 


Mahannavo, s.v. ganda, Hindi ganda), and Srida@° is probably to 
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be taken as a compound meaning “ having a cluster (or clusters) 
of garlands”. The word prakara is taken by Dr. Johnson in her 
footnote to be equivalent to a Prakrit representation of an original 
Sanskrit patraka, but this seems entirely unlikely. Instead, it 
seems better considered as a derivative of prakara “sort, kind”, 
and is to be taken as meaning “ etc.”; cf. Paia Sadda Mahannavo 
s.v. pagadra. The entire passage I should render: “ Similarly 
Purandara placed . . . a golden sun (i. e., a golden ball that shone 
like the sun), with lovely clusters of garlands, which was made of 
gold etc., and was rich with...” The passage is excellently 
illuminated by a passage at the corresponding point in the story 
of ParSvanatha’s birth as told by Devendra in his tika to Uttara- 
dhyayana XXIII (text and translation by Charpentier in ZDMG 
69. 321 ff.; our passage on p. 332, lines 19-21, and p. 351, lines 
26-29; Charpentier edited the passage wrongly and did not under- 
stand it): egam tavantjja‘lambisagam siri’ dima‘ ganda'*mant* 
rayana’*mandiyam har’ai:sobhiyam bhayavao ditthie abhirar* heum 
ulloe nikkhivat “He (Sakra) put on the ceiling to delight the 
Master’s sight a golden ball ornamented with splendid garland- 
clusters, pearls, and jewels, adorned with necklaces etc.” The object 
described by Hemacandra was a ball for the amusement of the 
infant Rsabha, but a very fine one. 

Another passage is in 2. 533, where the lustration of the infant 
Rsabha is described, and deals with the passing of the water- 
pitchers from god to god: 


vrndarakandm hastesu hastebhyah samcarisnavah 
babhrajire te kalasah Srimatim balaka wa 


The translation (p. 123) reads: “ Moving from hand to hand of 
the gods, the pitchers looked like small boys of the wealthy”. I 
suggest reading vdlaka(s) for balaka(s) and translating the word 
“ring, seal-ring”; cf. Monier-Williams s.v. valaka, valika, and 
Schmidt, Nachtrage zu Boehtlingk Sanskrit Worterbuch s. v. valaka. 
The emendation is trifling, and gives the passage excellent sense. 

This work will have many uses to scholars, and it is gratifying 
to know that Dr. Johnson is planning to publish a translation of 
the rest of Hemacandra’s text. Much of the remainder, I believe, 
is already far advanced in preparation. 
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The Elephant-Lore of the Hindus. The Elephant-Sport (Mataiiga- 
Lila) of Nilakantha. Translated from the original Sanskrit 
with introduction, notes, and glossary, by FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
New Haven: YALE UNIveRsITY Press, 1931. Pp. xx + 129. 
$2.00 


This work serves a double purpose. It gives us a reliable trans- 
lation of the Hindu work on “ elephantology ” called the Mataiiga- 
Lila, displacing the translation by Zimmer (1929); and it gives 
a valuable lexicon of technical terms dealing with elephants, which 
will be helpful in the interpretation of many passages in Indian 
literature. The translation of the text has been made with the 
aid of information drawn from the Hastyayurveda and a MS of a 
work on elephant-science now lying in the Tanjore palace library, 
where I myself had the good-fortune to see it in 1929. It would 
have been an addition in vividness (if not in art) to Professor 
Edgerton’s work if he could have reproduced some of the paintings 
that accompany this MS, but he had only a copy of the MS to use. 
To check the statements of the Hindus about elephants, Edgerton 
consulted modern zodlogical accounts of that animal, from which 
it appears, first, that the Hindus had a large fund of very accurate 
knowledge about the elephant, and, secondly, that modern scientific 
knowledge of the animal is far from complete. Some of the phe- 
nomena mentioned by the Hindus still remain to be tested 
scientifically. 

There is no effort to exploit the abundant material on the ele- 
phant in literature, religion, folk magic, which would have carried 
the author into researches of great length. Among the few state- 
ments which Edgerton permits himself in the wider field, there is 
one (p. xiv) which I believe should be challenged: “I do not 
believe that the practitioners of gaja-Sdstra, or Indians generally, 
ever thought of elephants primarily, if at all, as magical bringers 
of rain.” Without setting out upon a study of that topic, I should 
like to call attention to the rain-bringing elephant of Prince 
Vessantara in the Vessantara Jataka, and to rites of human sacri- 
fice to rain-bringing elephants (in symbolic form) as described in 
Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of Southern India (1912), 
pp. 202 f. Also, the notion of the difinagas seems hard to under- 
stand unless it is based on a belief in the rain-bringing qualities 
of elephants (the way an elephant sprays water with his trunk 


- would naturally form a basis for a myth). 
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The various Indian sciences offer an attractive field of study, as 
this work illustrates. Some have been treated already; others 
remain. The exploration of works dealing with them not only 
assists the student of literature; it may also contribute an item 
here and there to natural science. 


Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near Golt Village, Guntur 
District. By T. N. RAMACHANDRAN. (Bulletin of the Madras 
Museum — New Series, General Section, Vol. I, Part 1). 
Madras: GOVERNMENT Press, 1929. Pp. 47, with 12 plates. 
Rs. 2/12. 


A handful of sculptures from a stupa mound in the Guntur 
region, belonging to the “ Amaravati School”, is here briefly, 
accurately, and scientifically described by Mr. Ramachandran. 
Every piece is clearly identified and compared, in tabular arrange- 
ment, with similar scenes in other sculpture of the same school. 
This table shows the parallel representations, and at the same time 
helps in dating the Goli finds, which Mr. Ramachandran considers 
from various points of view, and puts in the late (fourth) Amara- 
vati period. Mr. Ramachandran’s method is one of perfect clarity, 
and his small monograph is a good piece of scholarship. 

While every scene is most plausibly identified, I should make a 
small suggestion concerning the details of one. In the case of the 
visit of the Buddha to his wife Yasodhara (Plate II F, described 
pp. 5-7), I would suggest that instead of reading the scenes from 
left to right, we should read them from right to left, as in the 
Nalagiri scene (Plate III H). We would then have at the extreme 
right Rahula asking his mother to go visit the Buddha, while she 
refuses; in the center she would be seated waiting for the Buddha, 
while Rahula, appearing before her, goes to invite him; at the left, 
the Buddha is entering the apartment, while Raihula greets him, 
and YaSodhara, at the extreme left, falls to her knees. In the 
case of Plates I, IV, and VIII, the couples should perhaps be 
regarded as auspicious Mithuna couples. 

There is much more material in the Madras Government 
Museum, and in the Madras Presidency, which the Museum could 
well consider having Mr. Ramachandran publish. 


W. Norman Brown. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra. By Datsetz Terraro Suzuxt. 
London: GxorGE RouTLEpcE & Sons, Lrp. 1930. 20s. Pp. 
xxxli + 464, 


This is, in several respects, the weightiest volume that has come 
to us from the pen of Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. Departing from his 
earlier method of expounding doctrines of Mahayanism, particu- 
larly Zen, with samplings from a wide variety of sources,’ he has 
here concentrated upon the teachings of a single text, long recog- 
nized as of basic importance in several Mahayanist schools, includ- 
ing Zen and Yogiacira. The result is a work unified, instructive, 
and suggestive for further research. While the interest is still 
predominantly philosophical and doctrinal the author shows that 
he is not unaware of the issues raised by problems of historical 
and textual criticism. 

The first third of the book is occupied with the Introduction. 
The source texts are described; the Sanskrit published in 1923 by 
the late Dr. Bunyi Nanjé, one Tibetan translation, and three 
Chinese translations. A critical comparison of a section in parallel 
renderings, carried far enough to illustrate characteristic differ- 
ences, gives a hint of numerous textual problems still awaiting 
solution by exhaustive treatment. No light is forth-coming on the 
important question as to the date of composition of the Sanskrit 
Lankavatara, nor as to its documentary relationship to earlier or 
later siitras. There grows, however, the more or less indistinct 
picture of some early disciple setting down in detached notes the 
oral teachings of his time, without intention of orderly arrange- 
ment, notes which with some later additions and changes became 
the Lankavatira which we have today. Following this critical 
section come valuable passages translated from traditional Buddhist 
histories relative to the connection of the Lankavataéra with the 
Zen patriarchs and to its study in China and Japan. A translation 
of the summarizing introductory chapter of the Siitra brings the 
reader into immediate contact with the style and ideas of the work. 

Insight and philosophic skill mark the treatment of the second 
part of the book which is concerned with the Lankavatara as the 
intellectual expression par excellence of Zen Buddhism. A masterly 





1 As in his Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, London, 1907, and Essays 
in Zen Buddhism, London, 1927. 
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analysis of the experience of “inmost realization ” (pratydtmagati) 
unfolds an intelligible account of its relations in logic, psychology 
and the practical life. The author knows how to clothe his thought 
in appropriate philosophical language, and his careful expositions 
of both Chinese and Sanskrit terms place all Western readers in hig 
debt. It is recognized that the same subject-matter viewed from 
different angles may be approached with differing logical or psycho- 
logical categories. Hence the great wealth of Buddhist technical 
terms indicative of significant nuances in thought and experience. 
Epistemological and psychological distinctions learned here may 
conceivably be useful in studying texts other than the Lankavatara. 

Students of Yogicira philosophy will appreciate especially the 
last third of the book which treats of important theories in the 
Siitra other than those of Zen. A conception of “ mind-only ” 
(cittamatra) is found, which is apparently an earlier and broader 
statement of the doctrine refined by Asanga and Vasubandhu as 
“ consciousness-only ” (vijidnamatra) or “ representation-only ” 
(vijnaptimatra). The doctrine of “ no-birth” (anutpdda) is inter- 
preted as a condition “ transcending relativity ”, a cessation of the 
illusion-weaving activity of the mind, which is in essence the 
Buddhist conception of immortality. A doctrine of a Buddha 
Trinity is noted which seems to be a forerunner of the developed 
later theory of “triple body ” (trikdya) which allows for the notion 
of one Absolute Truth (tathatad) expressing itself in several essen- 
tial functions. In fact the impression is left upon the reader that 
the Lankavatira represents in germ early intuitive insights which 
furnished the material for systematic philosophical elaboration at a 
somewhat later period. The certainty and detail of such relation- 
ship cannot be determined until much more work is done both on 
the Lankavatara and on the other great Mahayana sitras. But in 
the meantime Mr. Suzuki has made substantial contribution in 
introducing this great, if still puzzling, siitra to the English-speak- 
ing world. 

Mention must not be omitted of the Sanskrit-Chinese-English 
Glossary which fills pages 375-458. In intention it was prepared 
principally for the benefit of Japanese and Chinese readers. But 
all Westerners working with Sanskrit-Chinese texts will find it con- 
venient, especially since in addition to brief definitions and quota- 
tions explanatory of the technical terms listed, it refers to relevant 
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passages in the body of the book where more extended discussions 
may be found. It can be useful for reading other Mahayanist texts 
than the Lankavatara Sitra. 
C. H. HAamILton. 
Oberlin College. 


Noted Porcelains of Successive Dynasties, with comments and 
illustrations by Hstana YUAN-PrEN. Revised and annotated 
by Kuo Pao-Cxu‘ane and JoHN C. Frrcuson. Peiping: CHI 
CHAI PuBLISHING CompaNy, 1931. Large folio size. 85 
plates in colors. 


Hsiang Yiian-pien, better known to us under his hao Mo-lin 
(1525-90), famed as an art collector, critic, painter, and calli- 
graphist, was the first and only Chinese who conceived the idea 
of preparing a catalogue of porcelains with illustrations of the 
objects, after the model of the earlier catalogues of ancient bronzes, 
such as the Kao ku t‘u and Po ku t‘u lu. His illustrations were 
colored, but his manuscript was not published during his lifetime. 
It came into the possession of the Manchu prince Yi and finally 
passed into the hands of S. W. Bushell, who took it to London, 
where it perished in a fire. Fortunately copies of it had previously 
been made in China; one of these was subsequently obtained by 
Bushell who published a translation of it with the illustrations in 
colors in 1908. Dr. Ferguson and his Chinese collaborator dis- 
covered another copy of the manuscript made by the same artist at 
a somewhat earlier date, in 1886, and give good reasons for their 
conviction that the manuscript found in the palace of Prince Yi 
was not the original of Hsiang Mo-lin, but a copy made by his 
descendants. Dr. Ferguson spent several years on a careful study 
of the manuscript and noted a number of errors and misstatements 
in Hsiang’s text. This research led to the republication of the 
entire work, giving the complete revised Chinese text with an 
English translation and a number of learned annotations. A por- 
trait of the author with a brief sketch of his life is prefaced to the 
volume, also an illustration of the goose-shaped ink-palette, used 
by him, kept in a box of sandalwood (referred to merely under its 
Chinese name tse t‘an, which is Pterocarpus santalinus; see Sino- 
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Tranica, p. 459). A table of the porcelain glazes in Chinese and 
English, mentioned in the text, is extremely valuable to the student. 

This is one of the most beautiful books which it has ever been my 
good fortune to see; it is a most perfect specimen of printing on 
hand-made bamboo paper, with binding in Chinese style; the 
colored reproductions are exquisite, so are the yellow silk wrappers 
and the case mounted on yellow silk with the imprint of the title 
in gold. 

Hsiang has adopted no system of classification for his porcelains; 
those produced by the same kilns of the Sung and Ming periods 
are separated and appear scattered without any order. It would 
have been preferable to disregard this fortuitous arrangement of 
the plates and to rearrange the objects in chronological sequence 
and according to kilns; for instance, all the Ju yao, Ko yao, Kwan 
yao, and so on, together. This would have facilitated the use of 
the volume considerably, especially as it is devoid of an index. For 
the rest, Dr. Ferguson’s work is a vast improvement on Bushell’s 
both as to the text, which is critically emendated, and translation. 

A few observations on technical terms, which occurred to me 
while reading the book, may follow. The rendering “ the glaze is 
of light greenish blue tone, as clear and transparent as a precious 
beryl ” (plate 2) is not exact. The text has fn 38 BF B A. 
which means “like the ruby (ya-hu is transcription of Arabic 
yaqut, going back to the Yiian period) and sapphire.” The plant 
# shi, the stalks of which were anciently used for purposes of 
divination, is erroneously explained as a species of Artemisia; it is 
the milfoil (Achillea millefolium). The sunflower appears twice 
(plates 46 and 67), but Hsiang Mo-lin could not have been ac- 
quainted with it; for the sunflower is a plant of North American 
origin and was introduced into China in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. It is first described in the Hua king 
(“ Mirrors of Flowers”) by Ch‘en Hao-tse in 1688. Giles (Pic- 
torial Art, 2d ed., p. 111), following Pang Lai-chen, has a sun- 
flower even in a Sung painting by Chao Ch‘ang. The flower in 
question is a species of mallow. 

All students of Chinese art will be grateful to Dr. Ferguson for 
this superb publication which is a fundamental work for the study 
of porcelains. Dr. Ferguson hopes to carry this work beyond 
Hsiang’s album and to base it upon the study of many examples in 
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the Palace Museum. We look forward to these researches with 
keen anticipation. 


Trails to Inmost Asia. Five Years of Exploration with the Roerich 
Central Asian Expedition. By Guorce N. RomricH. New 
Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY Press, 1931. 504p. 


Dr. Roerich has written a vivid and entertaining account of the 
five years’ expedition sponsored and led by his father, Nicholas 
Roerich, through Central Asia. The party started from Darjeeling 
in 1925, traversing Kashmir and Ladakh to Khotan and Kashgar, 
exploring Chinese Turkestan, Dzungaria, and Mongolia, crossing 
the Gobi Desert and returning by way of eastern and central Tibet 
to Darjeeling in May 1930. This volume is not merely a dry travel 
narrative and a recital of personal adventures, but is thickly inter- 
larded with many interesting contributions to archaeology and to 
Tibetan and Mongol literatures. The author has also recorded 
incidents of contemporaneous history and has described the life 
and culture of the natives, being guided by a good knowledge of 
their languages. It is of course impossible to sum up or review all 
the new data of a book of such compass; so I shall confine myself 
to a few observations that may be of interest to orientalists. 

The author gives some interesting information on the epic poem 
of Gesar, and I concur with him and Poppe in the view that the 
greater part of it originated among the nomadic tribes of Tibet; 
this, of course, does not preclude the possibility of many motives 
being derived from foreign sources. However, I do not agree with 
him in regarding the Gesar saga as “a class of Bon literature.” 
It has nothing to do with Bon religion and simply belongs to the 
national literature of Tibet, in the same manner as the Chinese 
romance of the Three Kingdoms is part of the national literature 
of China and belongs neither to Confucianism nor to Taoism. The 
Russian Academy of Sciences is not the only one that possesses the 
Gesar epic. The Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde has one printed 
volume (out of three) obtained by the brothers Schlagintweit, 
which fact controverts the author’s assertion that “all copies of 
this important work are in manuscript form.” In fact, an edition 
in three volumes has been printed at Lhasa. The Pierpont Morgan 
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Library in New York has a beautifully written manuscript for- 
merly in the possession of the Tashi Lama, procured by me for Mr, 
Morgan, and I have myself a manuscript edition from the hand of 
Karl Marx. The Library of Congress owns a summarized life of 
Gesar presented by W. W. Rockhill. 

Dr. Roerich (p. 360) says that “ during the Manchu rule, King 
Gesar was proclaimed under the name of Huang-ti, the divine pro- 
tector of the Manchu dynasty. In Tibet all temples dedicated to 
Huang-ti are said to be temples of Gesar.” This is not Huang-ti, 
but Kuan-ti, so-called god of war. Klaproth devoted a special 
article to the identification made by the Chinese of Gesar with 
Kuan-ti. 

There is no connection between the modern Ladakhi term argon 
(“ half-breed, hybrid,” used with reference to both man and 
animals) and the old Central-Asiatic term for the Nestorians, 
arkagin or arkawiin (p. 29), as I explained in T“oung Pao, 1918, 
p- 493. The misprint “Lone Stone” (p. 415) instead of “ Long 
Stone” should be mentioned, as the reader unacquainted with 
Tibetan could not detect it, for this is the literal meaning of 
Do-ring. 

Dr. Roerich was informed by the abbot of the Sharugén Monas- 
tery that “no printed copies of the Bon scriptures exist and that 
all existing copies are manuscript.” More fortunate than this 
abbot, I saw in 1909 in the house of a Bon layman in western Se- 
ch‘wan, where I spent the night, a printed edition of the Bon 
Kanjur; it was beautifully printed, and he gave me some speci- 
men folios as a souvenir. I availed myself of this opportunity to 
read several treatises in this edition. These were simply modeled 
after Buddhistic siitras, the Buddhistic terms being changed into 
the corresponding Bon terms. I think that a study of this so-called 
Bon Kanjur is not worth any one’s time and energy. In the king- 
dom of Tantung, whose prince is an adherent of the Bon and in 
whose palace I enjoyed hospitality for a week, I acquired a large 
number of Bon manuscripts and prints. Rockhill, in a letter to 
Rhys Davids (JRAS, 1892, p. 599), already wrote with reference 
to the Bon, “ At the Shachung gomba [dgon-pa] they print books, 
and it would be well if some one visited the palace, as they might 
have books of interest, although the two I have read of theirs were 
a jumble of Lamaist works and of undoubtedly recent date.” 
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The author’s notes on the Bon religion (there is no reason for 
writing Bon as he does, Bon is the correct Tibetan form and estab- 
lished in our literature for several generations) are most interest- 
ing, and his promised translation of a Bon text (p. 354) is eagerly 
anticipated. 

I doubt very much the correctness of the assertion that the 
Kanjur and Tanjur of Derge are usually printed on thick Chinese 
paper from metal blocks. I was at Derge myself and acquired 
there a good many Tibetan books, all printed on Tibetan paper 
from wooden blocks; paper is manufactured in the Derge district, 
and neither there nor anywhere else in Tibet or China have I heard 
of any prints from metal blocks. I do not understand why the 
author writes Kanjiir and Tanjiir (a pronunciation which I have 
never heard) instead of Kanjur and Tanjur adopted by the whole 
world during the last two centuries. There is enough confusion 
in the spelling of oriental names, and it is unnecessary that every 
new author add fuel to this confusion by his own personal pref- 
erences. And why use the spelling Ch‘ien-long if every one else now 
writes Ch‘ien-lung ? 

The statement that the first Tibetan books were printed at 
Peking about a. D. 1069 (p. 138) is not correct. This is traceable 
to a mistranslation by A. Forke, who in a Chinese inscription of 
that year in the temple Ta-kio-se near Peking misunderstood the 
term Tsang king (“ Tripitaka ”) for Tibetan siitras; the question 
is merely one of a translation of Buddhistic literature into Chinese ; 
at that time there were no Lamas in Peking. 

The volume is accompanied by numerous excellent illustrations 
chiefly reproduced from paintings of Nicholas Roerich and a map. 
It is a fine example of bookmaking, on which the Yale University 
Press merits hearty congratulations. It is the fourteenth volume 
published by it from the income of the Philip Hamilton McMillan 
Memorial Publication Fund established in 1922. 

B. LAUFER. 


Field Museum, 
Chicago. 
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The Temples of Anking and Their Cults. A Study of Modern 
Chinese Religion. By JoHN Knicut Suryock. Foreword by 
Kari Lupvicg REICHELT. Paris: P. GEUTHNER, 1931. 36 
plates; 206 pp. 


Compiled through a number of years, and limited to the phe- 
nomena of a particular locale, the typical central China city of 
Anking, this fresh investigation of China’s temples and their re- 
lated cults possesses unusual value. The introduction and the 
succeeding chapter provide a general discussion of some funda- 
mental aspects of Chinese religions, for which the subsequent six 
chapters, each dealing with a special class of temples determined 
by the cult, adduce a wealth of detail. A comprehensive list of 
Chinese sources appears in the Index. The omission of the notable 
publications of H. Maspero and M. Granet from the bibliography 
of Western authorities, is doubtless accounted for by the evident 
completion of the manuscript prior to the appearance in 1927 and 
1929 of the definitive works of these sinologists. 

Dr. Shryock’s monograph suggests a possible revaluation of the 
traditional attitude towards Chinese religious practices. Is it 
necessarily true, for example, that the Chinese reveal in the multi- 
tude of their canonized personages a clear-cut polytheism (p. 17)? 
It has been customary to stigmatize the euhemeristic hierarchy of 
Chinese cults as “ gods” and their iconographical representations 
as “idols”. But many of these, aside from the purely local tute- 
lary deities, such as the Hsieh Chi (Shé Chi, p. 129, “ Spirits of 
the Land and Grain”), the Ho Shen (Huo Shén, p. 121, “ Fire 
God”), and the T‘w Ti (p. 129, “ Earth Gods”), reflect fairly 
faithfully the réles of the “saints” of the Western calendar. 
Apart from certain primitive and perhaps animistic concepts of 
earliest China, the divinities of popular worship as revealed in the 
temples of Anking, are the heroes of Chinese legend and more 
frequently frankly historical personages. These have been adopted 
as “patron saints ” by special groups, whether gilds or larger con- 
gregations. Anthropomorphism has been no more characteristic of 
the Chinese than with ourselves (p. 11). The Chinese “ Trinity ”, 
the Three Holy Ones, San Shen (San Shéng, pp. 131 f.), Confucius 
(or Kuan-ti), Lao Tzti and Fo (Buddha), actually if not by 
official prescription, points to a popularly syncretized monotheism, 
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for the worship of Shang-ti was reserved as an Imperial ceremonial 
(p. 17). 

The rites associated with ancestor worship, a traditionally con- 
troversial question (p. 57), are especially well exemplified in the 
Anking temples (chap.: Ancestral Temples). Dr. Shryock is 
convinced that ancestor worship is a religious observance “ because 
the same rite is used in the worship of unquestioned gods like 
Shang Ti”. Yet it is conceivable that such rites differ only in 
elaboration rather than in principle from our own gestures of 
respect at the graves of our dead. The distinction throughout 
would appear to be that the Chinese have retained what the earlier 
Mediterranean world held, sharply rationalized concepts (cf. the 
conclamatio and chao hun). 

Dr. Shryock has added valuable material from the district Chih, 
“ gazetteer ”, which especially since the Ming era has provided local 
records for every region of the Empire. The Huatling (Huai-ning) 
hsien chth, the latest edition published in 1915 (p. 26), has been 
drawn upon for historical data and statistical material, and for 
essays on temples and divinities. The variety of information con- 
tained in this work, which to be sure requires critical treatment, 
is indicated in the table of contents (Appendix 2). 

The volume emphasizes the technical difficulties as yet en- 
countered in the publication of scientific sinological treatises in 
this country, when as a rule the author’s text must be handled by 
a European press (cf. Ch‘u Hou Chieh, p. 118, Shu Shih Chang, p. 
18). Errors in transcription are not so readily explainable, al- 
though deviations from the accepted transliterations of many words 
may be accounted for by the local dialect of mandarin of Anhui 
(p. 23). But even so, there is a noticeable lack of uniformity in 
many cases, while obvious distinctions are not observed. For ex- 
ample, Shén (spirit) and shéng (saint) are uniformly rendered 
shen; tan (altar) and tang (hall) are both t‘an; these are 
scarcely excusable. Chuang Yuen (literary optimus, p. 58 et al.) 
appears as Chuan Yuen, with another character of the same pho- 
nology, rendered as Chuang immediately following the former in 
the Index (p. 196). The reader conversant with Chinese, is how- 
ever, not dependent on such faulty romanization, for there is a 
generous insertion of the corresponding characters in the Ap- 
pendices and the excellent Index. Titles of reign eras (mien hao) 
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are occasionally given as the names of dynastic rulers (p. 132). 
Photographs enable the reader to visualize much of the textual 
material, while vivid and sympathetic eye-witness descriptions of 
the temples and principal festivals (pp. 69, 83, 105), as well as 
several translations from Chinese texts and monuments (pp. 48, 
51), lend color to the narrative. 


Esson M. GALE. 
University of California. 


The Autobiography of a Chinese Historian, Being the Preface to a 
Symposium on Ancient Chinese History (Ku Shih Pien). 
Translated and annotated by AkTHUR W. HumMeEt. Leyden: 
BRILL, 1931. xlii + 200 pages. 


Dr. Hummel deserves the thanks of all those interested in things 
Chinese for this admirable piece of work. The Chinese original was 
written by a contemporary Chinese scholar, Ku Chieh-kang, as an 
introduction to a symposium on Chinese history. It is a type of 
composition unfamiliar to the west, an autobiographical essay 
designed to describe the development of the author’s point of view 
as expressed in the larger work to which the essay is an introduction. 

The first part of the work describes the author’s education, and 
should be made compulsory reading for any American author who 
attempts to portray the Chinese mind. This is followed by an 
account of the intellectual struggles of an educated Chinese during 
the present shifting of values and dislocation of culture which is 
going on in China. The reasoning is naive at times, but the 
problems are real and vivid. Mr. Ku also manages to include 
considerable information about Chinese folklore and religion. The 
book gives a striking picture of a highly intelligent man, educated 
in the Chinese classics, suddenly forced to orient himself to the 
new learning of the west. After reading the book, the reader feels 
that he knows and understands Mr. Ku better than he does many 
of his American friends. 

The translation is good, and the notes are careful and adequate. 
The introduction, containing a résumé of Chinese critical scholar- 
ship, is valuable in itself. 


J. K. SHRYOCK. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee has elected the following persons as corporate 


members: 


Prof. J. McKee Adams 

Mr. Allen D. Albert, Jr. 
Prof. Edwin Brown Allen 
Mrs. Louis E. Asher 

Prof. Thomas Allan Brady 
Rev. Robert E. Chandler 
Dr. James E. Dean 

Mr. Waldo H. Dubberstein 
Mr. Hugh W. Ghormley 
Miss Louise W. Hackney 
Mr. Richard T. Hallock 


Miss Frances E. Humphrey 
Mr. Sydney Kasper 

Mr. Robert McDowell 

Mr. W. H. Noble, Jr. 

Prof. Jacob H. Quiring 

Mr. Rowland Rathbun 
Prof. J. W. Swain 

Mr. Zachary Taylor 

Mrs. Stephen van R. Trowbridge 
Mr. Blair Werness 

Rev. Lazarus Yaure 








Rev. David S. Herrick Mr. N. Zackai 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF INDIA 


A new Oriental periodical, Indian Linguistics, is being published by 
the Linguistic Society of India, under the editorship of Professor A. C. 
Woolner, Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, and Professor Gauri Shankar. The 
journal is to appear at various times during the year. The first issue 
contains a message from Sir George Grierson, a statement concerning the 
Linguistic Society of India and the journal, articles by Professor I. J. S. 
Taraporewala, “ A New View-point for Vernacular Grammars”; Professor 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, “Recursives in New Indo-Aryan”; and Mr. 
L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, “The Dravidian Base ‘Ul’”; communications 
from Professors Sten Konow, A. V. Williams Jackson, Louis H. Gray, and 
Dhirendra Varma; an account of the proceedings of the biennial meeting 
of the Linguistic Society of India at Patna, 1930; and a statement con- 
cerning the Grierson Commemoration Volume. This journal has unusual 
opportunities for presenting material concerning Indian linguistics, and 
the character of the articles in the first issue is an excellent promise of 
future publications. The annual subscription price is Rs. 12. All com- 
munications should be addressed to “The Honorary Secretary, Linguistic 
Society of India, Government College, Lahore, India”. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC AND PROTOHISTORIC ScIENcEs 


The British Organizing Committee desire to bring to the notice of 
archaeologists the First International Congress of Prehistoric and Proto- 
historic Sciences, which will be held in London from August Ist-6th, 1939. 
The Congress will be divided into sections, the third of which deals with 
the Neolithic, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages in the Ancient World. Histori- 
cal civilizations will be dealt with only in so far as the material js 
auxiliary to prehistoric and protohistoric studies or is treated according to 
their methods. The British Organizing Committee cordially invite the 
co-operation of archaeologists engaged in research in Egypt and the Near 
East, more especially those interested in the relations of the Near East 
with the ancient Mediterranean world and the area of the Caucasus and 
South Russia. Agenda and invitations will gladly be sent on application 
to the Secretary of the British Organizing Committee, Society of Anti- 
quaries, Burlington House, London, W. 1. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 


Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de changements depuis le mois de 
novembre 1930 et se compose done de M.M. C. Snouck Hurgronje (pré- 
sident), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. de Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. van 
Vollenhoven (secrétaire-trésorier). Conformément aux statuts, M. de Boer, 
& cause de son départ d’Amsterdam, a donné sa démission comme membre 
du bureau. 

Le bureau espére pouvoir faire paraitre sous peu, comme no. 9 des 
éditions de la fondation: Das Konstantinopler Fragment des Kitab 
ihtilaf al-fuqahé des at-Tabari, herausgegeben ete. von Prof. Dr. Joseph 
Schacht. ; 

Le bureau examine encore avec M. M. D. van der Meulen et H. von 
Wissmann un projet de publication des résultats de leur voyage récent & 
travers Hadramaut. 

Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain nombre d’ex- 
emplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la fondation, chez l’éditeur 
E. J. Brill, aux prix marqués: 1. Reproduction photographique du manu- 
scrit de Leyde de la Hamdsah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96; 2. Kitab al- 
Fakhir de al-Mufaddal, éd. C. A. Storey (1915), f1.6; 3. Streitschrift des 
Gazdlt gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), fl. 4. 50; 4. Bar 
Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, éd. A. J. Wensinck (1919), fl. 4.50; 5. De 
Opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, par C. van Arendonk 
(1919), f1.6; 6. Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung, par I. 
Goldziher (1920), fl. 10; 7. Die Epitome der Metaphysik des Averroes, 
iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erlauterungen versehen, par 8. 
van den Bergh (1924), fl. 7.50; 8. Les “ Livres des Chevaux”, par G. Levi 
Della Vida (1928), fl. 5. 
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HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 


The Harvard-Yenching Institute announces it has secured all rights in 
Williams’ Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language, together with the 
remaining copies of the revised edition of this work, and offers it for sale 
at $5.00. It may be ordered from the Harvard-Yenching Institute, 17 
Boylston Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


CowLEy MEMORIAL 


A fund is being formed to commemorate the late Sir Arthur Cowley’s 
lifelong devotion to the cause of good learning and his thirty-five years’ 
service in the Bodleian Library. It will be employed for the furtherance in 
Oxford of the Hebrew and kindred studies in which he was specially 
interested; and it is hoped that the sum raised may be sufficient to pro- 
vide a permanent endowment which shall bear his name. 

Friends who wish to subscribe are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary to the Librarian, Bodleian Library, Oxford, or with Mr. G. R. 
Driver, Magdalen College. Contributions may also be sent direct to 
Barclays Bank, High Street, Oxford, for the Cowley Memorial Fund. 


F. Homes DuppDEN, Vice-Chancellor. 
GEORGE GORDON, President of Magdalen College. 
G. A. CooKE, Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


CONFERENCE ON FAR EASTERN STUDIES 


A Summer Seminar on Far Eastern Studies will be held at Harvard 
University, July 6th to August 7th, 1932, under the joint auspices of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, the Committees of the American Council of 
Learned Societies for the Promotion of Chinese and Japanese Studies, and 
the Society for the Promotion of Japanese Studies. The staff of instruction 
will be Arthur W. Hummel, of the Library of Congress; Lucius C. Porter, 
of Yenching University; and Langdon Warner, of the Fogg Museum. 
Further details can be obtained from the secretary, Mortimer Graves, 
907 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

















